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THE WEEK. 


Tue latest news about the situation in the Far 
East, as we go to press, is to the effect that Russia’s 
reply was considered at a special council in St. Peters- 
burg on Thursday. The Tsar’s uncle, the Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, presided, and the council 
drew up a report which was to be delivered 
to the Tsar yesterday for his approval. Japanis under- 
stood to have pressed Russia for an early reply and 
it is generally believed that the reply will be given 
to-day. The latest version is that in her reply Russia 
refuses to recognise that Japan has any special 
position in Manchuria over and above the other 
Powers. It was stated by one correspondent early this 
week that Japan had occupied Korea, but fortunately 
the rumour attributing to our allies this grave breach 
of international law has not been confirmed. An 
interesting development during the week has been 
a request for mediation made by Prince Ching to 
M. Dubail, the French Minister, at Pekin. The warlike 
papers deprecate the notion, but seeing that the matter 
in dispute is really a question of the form in which Russia 
shall enter into engagements to respect her pledges in 
Manchuria, mediation should be a very promising 
instrument. The warlike Press insists that Japan will 
be satisfied with nothing but the strict letter of her 
original demand, and that she wishes to strike at once 
in order to rid herself of the dangers of further Russian 
encroachments Unfortunately, most countries have 
an Attic neighbour somewhere, and the philosophy of 
the Zimes and other papers would mean endless war 
all over the world for impossible objects. 





In contrast to most unsatisfactory accounts from 
Salonica, Count Khevenhiiller, the new Austro-Hun- 
garian Ambassador at Paris, is an optimist about 
Macedonia. He believes that the reform scheme is 
adequate, and that the assessors will be competent to 
put it into execution. They are, of course, nominally 
attached to Hilmi Pasha, “ but in reality,” the ambassa- 
dor told the Gau/lozs, ‘‘ itis they who will have the most 
authority in everything.” Thatis not what Hilmi says. 
He has told the Fremdendlatt that the Turks have 
already carried out much of the Muersteg programme, 
and will execute the rest with a rapidity which will 
amaze Europe. But the assessors, by this account, are 
only to be ‘‘ authentic witnesses.” ‘‘If, after all, the 
plan, such as itis, is not efficacious, we shall enlarge it; 
we shall amplify it,” adds Count Khevenhiiller. That 
sounds very satisfactory. The difficulty is that the 
Powers have tarried too long and that the insurgents, 
who begin to know their strength, may be disinclined 
to wait for the interesting result of any more experi- 
ments. The situation is too intimately connected with 
that in the Far East to admit of useful prophecy. That 
the Austrian Ambassador does not believe in war be- 
tween Bulgaria and Turkey goes for little. C'est son 
métier. Hitherto the voice of Austria in the dual 
control has been decidedly subordinate to that of 
Russia. In the event of war with Japan that 
position would be reversed, and Austria would 
have a chance of dictating Balkan policy which is 
never likely to come her way again. This is not un- 
foreseen, it is said, at St. Petersburg. It is even 
thought that at the eleventh hour, rather than leave 


Austria in practically unfettered authority, Russia may 
take advantage of Turkish obduracy to propose that 
joint action by the Concert which she has until now so 
steadily opposed. That, however, depends on the 
course of events elsewhere. All that is certain is that 
the insurgents have begun to think of a date for the 
new rising. Boris Sarafoff is reported from Belgrade 
to have fixed March 28. 

THe news from Macedonia itself shows that relief 
is going on fairly smoothly, with the exception of the 
medical work in Castoria. Here there has been every 
conceivable form of obstruction. The house which was 
taken and furnished more than a month ago as a conva- 
lescent ward for sixty patients is still by official order un- 
occupied. The doctor of the relief fund was allowed to 
tour among the villages, but the instructions of the 
Government were that he might diagnose, but not 
prescribe. It seems likely that these difficulties, since 
they do not persist elsewhere, are due less to the innate 
obstructiveness of the Turks themselves than to the 
ingenious but mistaken “ patriotism” of the Greeks. 
Castoria is one of the two patriarchist strongholds in 
the Monastir vilayet, and Greek sentiment against the 
Bulgarians is incredibly bitter. 

Tue journey of Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch Premier, 
to Brussels has set in circulation the absurd story that 
its object was nothing less than the negotiation of a 
commercial union between the two countries. According 
to this narrative public expenditure in Holland is 
increasing so rapidly that the existing fiscal system, 
which is virtually based on Free Trade, must be 
abandoned in favour of higher tariffs, and to give 
effect to the decision a Zollverein embracing Holland 
and Belgium is to be attempted. Dr. Kuyper has 
neither admitted nor denied these rumours, but the 
facts show plainly that no such scheme could receive 
much consideration at the hands of responsible 
statesmen. Holland’s present tariff is, with the ex- 
ception of high duties on liquors and preserves, 
established on the basis of a 5 per cent. duty ad 
valorem, while Belgium levies duties averaging fully 
10 per cent., and, since 1900, have shown a constant 
tendency to increase. That Holland would consent to 
bring her own low tariff up to the level of her neigh- 
bour’s protective tariff is altogether out of the question. 
For the Dutch people are far too keenly alive to the 
value of their trade as intermediaries between buyers 
and sellers in every part of the world to listen to any 
proposals which would restrict the entry of produce to 
their ports. In Rotterdam and Amsterdam, indeed, 
the movement in favour of complete Free Trade is 
rapidly growing, since the merchants recognise that 
even the existing moderate duties operate as a han- 
dicap to their position as emporia in face of the com- 
petition of London. Dr. Kuyper’s proposals are to be 
laid before the Dutch Parliament early in February. 








For various reasons, writes our Paris correspon- 
dent, it is impossible to give to the debate which 
took place last week on the expulsion of Abbé Delsor, 
the Alsatian member of the German Parliament, any 
political signification. One cannot proclaim that it 
has been either a victory or a defeat of the Combes 
Ministry. In the first place, the Premier, after having 
expressed ‘‘ nos sentiments passionés et nos regrets amers, 
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pour cette vieille terre Francaise, qui tient a notre vie 
morale par les fibres les plus intimes du coeur,” after 
having spoken of ‘‘the moral torture which besets us 
since thirty years,” did not justify the decree taken by 
the Prefect of Nancy against Abbé Delsor. M. Combes 
declared that the Prefect’s measure was ‘‘ more or less 
unhappy.” ‘One may be sorry that the Prefect did not 
decide in favour of threatening Abbé Delsor to expel him. 
He should not have been brought to let fall from his pen, 
in drawing up his decree of expulsion, words painful to 
write and as painful to read, for they awake in our 
souls a woeful contrast between the most noble feelings 
and the brutal reality of things.” In the second place, 
after the closing of the debate, the Chamber did not 
adopt any motion, but agreed to the order of the day 
pur et simple. Without any doubt, it was accepted by 
the Government, and did not involve any blame against 
the Cabinet. Nevertheless a few Radicals, who voted 
in favour of the order of the day, declared that they 
condemned the Prefect’s decree. 





ALTHOUGH the five months’ struggle of the textile 
operatives at Crimmitschau for the reduction of the 
working day from eleven to ten hours has failed, there 
are signs that it has made a deep impression on public 
opinion in Germany. There can be no doubt that the 
victory of the employers was entirely due to the finan- 
cial assistance extended to them by federated employers 
in all parts of the country, and while this, on the one 
hand, must have had the effect of widening the social 
and political chasm between capital and labour in the 
Fatherland, it has directed the attention of large num- 
bers of thoughtful citizens to the dangers of the 
situation. This feeling is taking the form of a de- 
mand on the part of social reformers outside the 
pale of the Social Democrats for prompt legislation 
introducing a legal ten-hours day for textile operatives, 
more particularly in the interest of the married women 
employed in the factories. During the struggle it was 
shown that the eleven hours’ working day is destructive 
of the physique and stamina of the women, and 
responsible indirectly for much of the domestic misery 
which characterises the textile area. Unfortunately, the 
official Government organ, the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, has stiffened its back, and refuses to en- 
courage the idea of making concessions to what it 
short-sightedly pronounces to be a mere excuse for 
Social Democratic agitation. 





IT is sometimes complained that Mr. Seddon is 
too lavish with the public money in cabling to the 
mother country, but it appears that a truer complaint 
is that he is not lavish enough. A New Zealand cor- 
respondent sends to the Manchester Guardian a very 
interesting item published in that paper on Wed- 
nesday, about Mr. Seddon’s Preferential Tariff 
Trade Bill. Mr. Seddon sent home glowing ac- 
counts of the enthusiasm with which the colony had 
assented to the idea of preferential trade with the 
mother country. He did not mention that the idea, as 
embodied in his bill, was so magnanimous as to include 
an offer of better terms to foreign countries than the 
terms offered to the mother country. 

“Where any country, not being part of the British 
dominions, reduces or abolishes or proposes to reduce or 
abolish the duty on any products or manufacture of New 
Zealand, the Governor may enter into an agreement with 
that country to reduce or abolish the duty on any article or 
articles the produce or manufacture of such country to an 
extent that the estimated revenue so remitted shall equal as 
nearly as possible the estimated revenue remitted by that 


country, provided that no such agreement shall have effect 
until ratified by Parliament.” 


This clause is a very important part of the bill, and it 
is curious that Mr. Seddon did not mention it. For it 
means that America or Germany, if they admit New 
Zealand goods free, can have free access to the 








markets of New Zealand, whereas we, who admit her 
goods free already have a stiff tariff against us. This, 
we presume, is what Mr. Chamberlain calls an “‘ offer.” 





Tue Spectator published last week a letter from a 
correspondent in South Africa, showing that a letter 
written by Mr. Cresswell to that paper on the subject 
of Chinese labour had been perverted by the Rand Daily 
Mail into a recantation of his objections to Chinese 
labour. This instance of misrepresentation is the more 
gross because what had happened was not that Mr. 
Cresswell had changed his mind and had decided to 
support instead of opposing Chinese labour, but 
that the Spectator had changed its mind and decided 
to support the demand for a referendum. Reuter’s 
telegram, appearing in other papers at the same time 
as this fraudulent message appeared in the Rand Daily 
Mail, stated that the Sfectator, commenting on Mr. 
Cresswell’s letter, said that its recent reluctant acquies- 
cence in Chinese labour had been given under a misap- 
prehension. Of course this is merely another 
example of the general tactics used by the capitalist 
Press during and before the war, and described by Mr. 
Hobson in his book. Another curious example of the 
misleading information published in the South African 
Press comes to our notice. The Cape Times, in its 
weekly edition of December 23, published this message : 

‘* London, December 18. (Reuter’s Special to the 
- Cape Times.) 

‘« Some forty Liberal members of the House of Commons 
who are in favour of fiscal reform have held a meeting in 
Westminster and have resolved to form a Liberal organisa- 
tion to be called the Liberal Tariff League.” 

This is the impressive character given to an obscure 
movement in which not a single member of Parliament 
was concerned. 


On Tuesday sentence and suicide put a sudden and 
sensational ending to a career of rascality which has 
scarcely any parallels in the history of fraudulent com- 
pany promotion. Whether we consider the skill and 
success with which Whitaker Wright gulled the 
public, masked his operations with peers of the realm, 
or turned awkward corners of the law, we are equally 
amazed. However, itis a satisfaction to reflect that 
after ruining so many reputations and so many 
thousands of innocent, though foolish, investors, he has 
at last been caught in the meshes of the criminal law. 
For this mercy we are indebted solely to the action of 
private persons, who have undertaken a prosecu- 
tion shirked and evaded by the Government 
of the day. It will be remembered that at the begin- 
ning of last year the Law Officers of-the Crown, Sir 
Robert Finlay and Sir E. Carson, refused to prosecute, 
and explained to Parliament that Mr. Whitaker Wright 
had not committed a legal offence. As many eminent 
lawyers were known to disagree, their explanation was 
not favourably received, but Mr. Balfour followed with 
a strong condemnation of Wright and a strong pro- 
mise to change the law in order to fill up the alleged 
loophole, and the Government scraped through Mr. Lam- 
bert’s amendment with a majority of 51. 





AFTER the debate we expressed in these columns 
our opinion that a grave mistake had been made. We 
showed that if the Companies Act did not apply, the 
Larcenies Act would have served the purpose. We 
further said that in such a case it would be better to 
prosecute and lose than never to prosecute at all. The 
excuse of the Law Officers that they were not certain 
of procuring a conviction seemed to us to be unworthy 
and wholly inadmissible. If, as Mr. Balfour admitted, 
it was a crime that ought to be punished, it was a 
crime that ought to be prosecuted. A day or two 
afterwards (March 10) Mr. Justice Buckley ordered 
a prosecution. Like the Law Officers, he had 
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the facts before him, and it was clear from 
his words that he considered there was a strong 
criminal case against Wright. The report of the 
Official Receiver confirmed the judge. But the final 
trial, with the summing-up of Mr. Justice Bigham and 
the finding of the jury on Tuesday, seem to make it 
essential that the Law Officers should be solemnly cen- 
sured by Parliament. Their decision and the Solicitor- 
General’s rhetorical question, ‘* Will anyone get up and 
say that a man can be prosecuted for publishing a false 
balance-sheet?” are now, as even the 7imes admits, 
placed in a very strange light. We ask again, as we 
asked last spring, why the fraudulent company pro- 
moter should be freed from the deterrent fear of the dock ? 

SiR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, speaking at 
Glasgow on Wednesday, traced Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gress from his first idea of a colonial union to his latest 
idea of Protection. He made an excellent comment 
on the value of Mr. Chamberlain’s promises of employ- 
ment under Protection when he referred to the Chinese 
labour agitation in the Transvaal as an example of the 
way in which Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of British 
employment there had been redeemed. He repudiated 
vigorously the idea that Free Traders were satisfied 
with the existing situation. ‘‘ The idea has never 
entered our minds that merely because you have 
Free Trade everything is right.” Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman proceeded to outline the 
reforms the Liberal Party would pursue; retrenchment, 
taxation of land values, security of tenure for the 
farmer, and licensing reform. We are convinced 
that this is the right spirit in which to en- 
counter the Protectionist campaign, to regard the 
raising of this issue as a reason for prosecuting rather 
than for suspending the energetic reforms to which the 
Liberal Party is attached. We notice that Mr. Harcourt 
made a very good point in speaking in Rossendale the 
same day. The mining royalties in England are 4s. 6d. 
on a ton of pig iron, in France 8d., in Germany and 
Belgium 6d. Why should not this source of income 
be taxed instead of food, or, as Mr. Harcourt put it, 
tax the loafer rather than the loaf? , 

Mr. WINsTon CHURCHILL made a very interesting 
speech at Dublin on Monday to the Bankers of Ireland. 
Mr. Churchill showed that if Ireland needs Protection 
for her industries it is Protection against this country. 
At present, as Mr. Churchill well puts it, Irish ship- 
building gets all the advantages of dumping without 
any of its disadvantages. Mr. Churchill went on to 
point an Irish moral from the Protectionist argu- 
ments. If Free Trade is a bad thing for a country 
and Protection a good thing, Ireland ought to be pro- 
tected against English competition just as certainly as 
England claims protection against foreign Protection. 
If foreign goods displace English labour, English 
goods displace Irish labour. Therefore a _ Pro- 
tectionist England must in justice allow Ireland to 
make her own tariff. Mr. Churchiil’s address was 
followed by a significant speech from Lord Mayo, 
who, while ready to ‘‘ welcome any form of tariff 
reform,” made it very clear that he has no sentimental 
attachment to the idea of unifying the Empire. ‘‘ Mr. 
Churchill had referred to the possibility of Canadian 
store cattle being admitted to the English markets. 
He himself would fight till he died in order to prevent 
it, and he was sure a great many others would do the 
same.” Mr. Chamberlain is scarcely to be congratulated 
in his follower, who is so far from thinking Imperially 
that he will fight till he dies to prevent Canadian cattle 
having access to the markets of the mother country. 
Meanwhile Mr. Walter Long, by intervening in 
N.W. Wilts to support a Tariff Reformer against Sir 
John Dickson-Poynder, who will stand as an Indepen- 
dent candidate, has embittered the relations of the 
Government to the Free Fooders. It is a pretty direct 


repudiation of Mr. Balfour's advice by one of his 
colleagues. aes ae 

Mr. Mortey received a deputation on Monday on 
the subject of women’s suffrage, and said that he was 
convinced that nothing short of the suffrage would 
secure to women their just claim to a full and direct 
share in the social work where their interests were 
most deeply concerned, and where their influence and 
their services would be of the highest public value. 
Mr. Morley was careful to say that he spoke 
only for himself. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man has also expressed his personal sympathy 
with the demand for women’s suffrage. Neither of 
the Liberal Leaders are converts, for both of them, we 
believe, have supported the policy at different times. 
But neither Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman nor Mr. 
Morley have given the cause any active support in late 
years, and they have both been largely influenced in 
their replies to these deputations by the restrictions the 
Government have introduced upon the powers of 
women in local government. It is certainly not sur- 
prising that Mill’s disciple and friend should have seen 
in the domestic events of the last few years and the 
steady tendency to edge women out of such rights as 
they had won, a striking illustration of the arguments 
urged in ‘‘ The Subjection of Women.” 

Tue search for buried treasure was once a 
romantic thing accompanied by shipwrecks, cutlasses, 
and cryptograms. The modern version, as introduced 
by certain minor periodicals, has little of the romantic 
about it. Ill-written narratives take the place of 
charts and ciphers, trowels supplant cutlasses, and 
treasure-seekers are more likely to find themselves in 
a dock than ona raft. In all parts of London, and in 
many of thelarger towns, crowds of silly people may 
be seen digging at thesides of roads for a metal disc 
which, when found, entitles them to £50 at the office 
of some newspaper. At first this treasure hunting 
seemed a harmless, if foolish, amusement. It has now 
become anuisance. People are found digging up the 
roads, invading gardens, and defacing walls, until 
local authorities and private sufferers are loud in 
protest. All these acts are clearly illegal and punish- 
able. Persons digging in a highway, whether in the 
metalled part or in the fences, are liable, on summary 
conviction, to a fine of forty shillings under section 72 
of the Highways Act, 1835. A second statute—the 
Malicious Injuries Act, of 1861—imposes a fine of £5 
or imprisonment on persons injuring property, whether 
private or public. What action can be taken against 
the newspapers which provoke these trespasses is less 
clear. An indictment for incitement to a misdemeanour 
would certainly lie, but it would be difficult to frame 
and a conviction would be doubtful. The simplest 
course for a local authority which desires to stop the 
nuisance is to apply (with the Attorney-General’s con- 
sent) for an injunction restraining the proprietors from 
further publication. In London, at any rate, magi- 
strates have shown a firm resolve to put down the 
nuisance. 





Tue town of Aalesund, near Bergen, in Norway, 
has been utterly burnt down, and the 12,000 inhabi- 
tants are homeless and in many cases ruined. There 
can hardly be imagined a more appalling calamity, 
short of one that causes great loss of life, than the 
destruction of a whole town in the depth of a Norway 
winter. Yet it is strange that such disasters do not 
happen oftener in a country where nearly all the 
houses are built of wood and where the water supply, 
owing to the frost, may be very scanty. The fire 
appears to have spread with extreme rapidity, and 
to have caused a great panic in which no organisation 
was possible. Only a few scattered houses remain, 
and most of these are damaged. Many ships in the 
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harbcur were burnt, and others were sunk to preserve 
them from the flames. It is both comforting and 
wonderful to hear that only three lives appears to have 
been lost. But the damage is estimated at £ 1,000,000, 
and very little of it is covered by insurance; while 
thousands of the inhabitants were for twenty-four 
hours in the open fields in a storm of wind and rain 
without food or shelter. This is a case which ca'ls for 
speedy and lavish charity from every country, and par- 
ticularly from England, since so many wealthy English- 
men spend their holidays in Norway. Messrs. Wilson, 
the shipowners of Hull, are ready to forward, free of 
charge, food and clothing and other kinds of relief, on 
one of their steamers, and it is to be hoped that many 
people will take advantage of their generous offer, 
backed up as it is by a gift of £250 to the sufferers. 
Norway is a poor country, though the source of delight 
to many rich foreigners, and she deserves every kind 
of assistance to her own charitable efforts. 

Yet another disastrous fire occurred on Tuesday, 
when a great part of the Turin National Library, one 
of the two or three of the most valuable in Italy, was 
burnt. The library contained about 320,000 volumes, 
many of which have been destroyed. But it was most 
remarkable for its manuscripts, which were stored 
together in a hall which appears to have been com- 
pletely gutted. Over a thousand Latin manuscripts 
are said to have perished, including a palimpsest of 
Cicero and a manuscript of Pliny’s Natural History 
adorned with miniatures of the school of Mantegna ; 
also several Greek manuscripts, one of the ninth 
century with Byzantine miniatures, and many others in 
various Oriental languages. It is said that the chief 


librarian had warned the authorities that the library 
was imperfectly secured against fire, and that his 
warning, Owing to private disputes, was disregarded. 


It is also said that since the fire he has stated that 
there has been imminent danger of such a calamity for 
thirty years. If this is so it is to be hoped a strict 
inquiry will be made into the matter. It is probable 
that some of the manuscripts have never been repro- 
duced ; and the Zimes Rome correspondent complains 
that the keepers of Italian libraries are very loath, as a 
rule, to allow their manuscripts to be so treated. If 
this is so, they might at least take proper precautions 
to prevent their being utterly and irreparably destroyed. 


THERE was a most interesting letter by Dr. 
Hutchinson in the Zimes of last Tuesday upon the 
causes of leprosy. The evidence that it is caused by 
eating decomposed or badly cured fish is, he says, only 
circumstantial ; but it is very strong, and all other 
hypotheses are discredited. He gives a good many 
facts in support of the fish theory, the strongest being, 
perhaps, the fact that whereas in India as a whole only 
three or four persons per 10,000 are lepers, in the 
islands of Minicoy and Kaligoan, which are fish-curing 
centres, the proportion rises to 150 and 500. If the 
fish theory is true, it follows that it is cruelly useless to 
isolate lepers, since the disease is almost certainly not 
contagious or infectious. Dr. Hutchinson particu- 
larly attacks the policy of the Cape Government in 
isolating lepers upon Robben Island. It is impossible, 
he says, to exaggerate the gloomy misery of these 
unfortunates, who if they could only escape to England 
and France would enjoy perfect freedom without any 
evil consequences. If the Cape Government insisted 
upon proper measures of fish curing, he thinks, leprosy 
would be exterminated from South Africa, as it has been 
from England. The chief responsibility, he thinks, for 
the persistence of leprosy lies upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, which forces the consumption of fish upon 
millions of people who cannot obtain it fresh. The 
success of Roman Catholic missions, he says, appears 
to increase the prevalence of leprosy remarkably, and 
tradition in several places credits the introduction of 


the disease to Roman Catholic missionaries. The 
Roman Church might either allow meat on fast 
days or, like the Greek Church, prohibit fish. Dr. 
Hutchinson has offered to confer with an accredited 
representative of the Church and to produce to him 
the evidence on which his belief is based. 


Wepnespay night’s election at Burlington House 
calls for nothing but congratulations, especially to the 
Royal Academy. Two honorary foreign members were 
chosen, M. Léon Bonnat, the painter, and M. 
Emmanuel Frémiet, the sculptor, both names that are 
highly esteemed in the art world of France; Messrs. 
Frank Brangwyn, C. W. Furse, and H. A. Pegram were 
elected Associates. The significance of the event lies, of 
course, in the choice of Messrs. Brangwyn and 
Furse. In electing Mr. Brangwyn the Academy has 
departed from its almost invariable rule of admit- 
ting those painters only who have contributed 
regularly to its annual exhibitions, for Mr. Brangwyn 
has not been represented there for at least five years. 
Mr. Furse is another advanced painter, whose ‘‘ Return 
from the Ride” last May was discussed as one of the 
pictures of the year, and whose particular qualifications 
for admission to the happy family were pointed out by 
us at the time. Also he is a prominent member of the 
New English Art Club—an institution which, by the 
way, was recently held up by an Academic apologist 
as the Academy’s implacable foe !—whilst Mr. Brang- 
wyn and he enjoy the distinction of never having had 
a work purchased by the Chantrey Trustees. Mr. 
Furse, of course, is not the first member of the New 
English Art Club to be honoured thus, nor is he likely 
to be the last, whilst the recognition of Mr. Brangwyn 
can scarcely be termed a surprise. The main point is 
that these two elections indicate a healthy and growing 
influence within the Academy, which is determined to 
disregard cliques and prejudices, and by means of 
internal reform render that body more worthy of the 
position it holds. Sol 

Tue progress of the new Society of British 
Sculptors, to ‘the inauguration of which reference was 
made a few weeks ago, also shows a tendency to 
remove those barriers which have for too long existed 
between the Academic and the outside artist. It is 
cheering to read of the recent representative gathering at 
the Institute, over which Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., 
presided, and to note that among the sculptors present 
was Mr. John Tweed. The last-named, as most 
people will remember, is the artist whose com- 
mission for the Wellington Monument was denounced 
as “fan insult” to the Royal Academy; he has the 
further distinction of being friend and’ disciple to M, 
Rodin. In addition, the names of several other dis- 
tinguished sculptors have been enrolled, and these 
include followers both of the Academy and the Inter- 
national, so that the meeting of seeming extremes is 
by no means confined to one instance. Mr. Brock’s 
speech from the chair, setting forth the society’s con- 
stitution and urging the advantages of combination, 
appears to have been excellent in tone and taste, and, 
given a judicious lead and the suppression of petty 
jealousies such as destroyed two sculptors’ associa- 
tions in the sixties, the combination should not be 
difficult of achievement or the result short of suc- 
cessful. 


FIXTURES FOR NEXT WEEK. 
CONCERTS. 


Richter Concert, February 2, at 8 (for 8.15), Queen's Hall. 
M. Pachmann, Sonata Recital, February 6, at 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
THEATRES. 
The Stage Society, January 31, at 8 p.m., King’s Hall, 43, King-street, 
— Garden, performance of ‘‘ The Philanthropists,”'a Comedy, by 
rieux. 
Savoy, February 6, first performance of ‘‘ The Love Birds,” Musical 
medy, by George Grossmith, junr., and Raymond Roze. 
LECTURES. ‘ 
The Royal Institution, February 5, at 9 p.m., “‘ The growing distaste for 
the higher kinds of postry,? by the Poet Laureate. 
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\THE CRISIS AND MACEDONIA. 


T the first gun in the Far East the Near East 
will catch fire. That is the firm opinion of many 
who know the Near and Far East well. The strange 
thing is that both the parties in the struggle thus fore- 
told in the Balkans count upon a Russian-Japanese war 
with equal hope. Turkey would gladly see her ancient 
enemy so entangled on the further side of Asia as to 
abandon all thought of reform, and suffer the Turk to 
go forward unheeded upon his ancient way. Bulgaria 
would feel at once relieved from the main apprehension 
which has hitherto stayed her hand from striking in 
defence of her kinsmen in Macedonia. With army and 
navy both occupied with Korea, it is at least less pro- 
bable that Russia would take the extreme and dreaded 
step of seizing the Bulgarian ports on the Black Sea 
and declaring a suzerainty over the whole province. 
Thus it is that both sides look forward with hope to 
Russia’s temporary disappearance from the Balkans, and 
in case of war each expects to fight without constraint. 
On the Bulgarian side the danger of war has immensely 
increased since last autumn. The elections gave the 
war party a strong majority in the Sobranje. The 
people know that the Turks have been found out. 
They know that Englishmen who have visited 
Macedonia have revealed the truth of what has there 
been perpetrated, so that not even the British Prime 
Minister would dare to chatter about the balance of 
criminality now. More than all, Bulgaria, ill-prepared 
last autumn, has arms and army ready now. If 
things go as they are going, it is almost certain she 
will strike. And as for Turkey, from the first her 
desire, apart from the Sultan’s will, has been for open 
war, and the winter has only increased the desire. 
The expense of maintaining a vast army in the dis- 
turbed provinces is intolerable. The absence of the 
men leaves Asia uncultivated, and cold or privations 
are rapidly thinning their numbers. If, as is said, 
they are dying by hundreds a week, a war could hardly 
be worse, and war would give a golden opportunity 
for the extermination of those detested Christian 
villagers who have caused all the trouble by their 
struggles for freedom and the outcries of their misery. 
When war came there would be no plaguey English- 
men to report their massacre, no tiresome Relief Fund 
to keep rebels alive. 


Meantime, Europe in clownish stupidity is waiting 
till the river runs dry—waiting till the reforms take 
effect. No step is to be taken, no attempt at improve- 
ment made, till the result of the reforms is seen. It is 
sixteen weeks to-day since the scheme of reforms was 
drafted. It is thirteen weeks since the details were 
submitted to the Porte. In that quarter of a year how 
much has been accomplished? There were two points 
of some importance in the reforms—the control of Hilmi 
Pasha by European assessors and the reorganisation of 
the gendarmerie by a European general. It took fifteen 
weeks for the assessors to reach Hilmi’s side and 
afew days longer for the general of gendarmerie to 
arrive at Constantinople. M. Demerik and Herr von 
Miller, the Russian and Austrian nominees, did at last 
make Salonica a week ago. We know nothing about 
them personally; they are but two consuls, of no 
special importance in rank or experience, and when 
they come to deal with a man like Hilmi, we can only 


wish them joy of their office. Still less enviable, how- 
ever, is General de Giorgis, who has just arrived from 
Italy, to take up the reform of the gendarmes under 
the direction and orders of the Sultan himself. By the 
last reform scheme certain Christians were appointed 
as gendarmes, and those who have seen the poor 
creatures have told us what sort of men they were, 
and what kind of a life they had of it. Only the 
lowest characters applied for such a post, and their 
Turkish fellows promptly set them to black boots and 
carry water for the dominant race. It is under these 
conditions that General de Giorgis will have to 
organise his reforms, and it is laid down in the scheme 
that he shall stand in the service of the Sultan and be 
responsible to the Sultan alone. 


In sixteen weeks that is all that has been accom- 
plished of the scheme that is to give the Balkans 
peace. No possible effect either from assessors or 
General can be felt for another month at earliest. 
That brings us to the end of February, and insurrec- 
tions have a way of beginning in the middle of March. 
Certainly now, if ever, the sands are running out. At 
what moment will the Powers decide whether the re- 
forms are a success ora failure? What limit will they 
put to their patience? Or by what evidence will they 
decide? It looks as though they were waiting for re- 
newed massacres to make up their minds. In that 
way their dubitation is only too likely to be solved. 
From every side the repeated evidence comes that, 
unless genuine reforms are assured, the risings will 
begin again in spring. The weakness of the Powers 
and the delays of the Porte have left only about a fort- 
night in which the Austro-Russian scheme can be tested, 
and a fortnight is not much for the regeneration of 
Macedonia. But of course the truth is that from the 
very beginning everyone knew the reforms were bound 
to fail. Whatever the intention may have been, they 
retain the one absolutely fatal error of all such 


schemes—the reforms and their administrators 
are left under the Sultan’s. control. In that 
bare fact failure is inevitably implied. Pro- 


posals that contain that clause can only proceed 
from statesmen who are blind to the past or whose 
object is not to bring peace but to delay the sword. 
Divide the administration of the provinces among the 
Powers, as was done in Crete; appoint a Christian 
governor, responsible to the Powers, as was done in 
the Lebanon and Eastern Roumelia—-then there is a 
fair hope of settlement and justice. But a scheme 
that no one believes in and no one sincerely wishes to 
see carried out only blocks the way. The mandate to 
Russia and Austria has lasted a yearnow. For all that 
time the other Powers, whose right to speak is as good 
as theirs, have remained dumb. One Austro-Russian 
scheme was stillborn. The second has taken four 
months to show even a flicker of life. And meantime 
the course of outrage and butchery has continued un- 
checked. It is time that the other signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty took the matter into their own hands. 
They are responsible for the present miseries, and 
Great Britain is the most deeply responsible of 
all to this suffering people whose protection she 
guaranteed. Whilst we stand aside the crisis draws 
nearer, and nothing less than the determined action 
of the Western Powers can avert it. Sooner or 
later we shall have to move. If we are waiting for 
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war and insurrection, they will come; and if nothing 
short of war and insurrection can rouse Europe to 
action at last, then indeed the policy of the insurgents 
will have been justified. From the first they have pro- 
claimed that only by horror and bloodshed can the 
attention of Europe be aroused to the sufferings of 
people whom Europe threw back into slavery twenty-five 
years ago. So far the insurgents have proved them- 
selves right, and, unless we have the courage to follow 
where plain justice leads, they will be right to the end. 





A CHINESE COLONY? 

E hope that when Parliament meets next week 
the Government will be challenged very 
promptly to justify or disown the violent innovation 
Lord Milner is attempting to carry out in the Trans- 
vaal. The Government itself has been led by Lord 
Milner’s dependence on the mine-owners into a curious 
situation. It has been a main contention of the 
party in power that colonial opinion should be 
carefully studied, yet the representative of the Crown 
in the Transvaal is trying to precipitate a transaction 
against which the self-governing colonies have pro- 
tested in the most emphatic manner. Mr. Chamberlain 
once remarked with truth that he had never joined in 
the good-natured amusement excited by Mr. Seddon, 
and therefore, though we do not pretend to take 
Mr. Seddon very seriously ourselves, either in his 
expansive or in his impatient moods, we are 
quite entitled to draw Mr. Chamberlain’s attention to 
the concluding paragraph of a letter sent by Mr. 
Seddon to the Capetown Political Labour League. 
The letter is printed in full in the weekly edition of the 
South African News of January 6, and it is dated 

November 10 from the Prime Minister’s office : 


“T boldly say, however, that whether the Australasian 
colonies gave little or much help to South Africa during the 
Boer war, that help would not have been given if it had 
been dreamed that its effects would be to enable white 
labour to be excluded or penalised, while Chinese or other 
Asiatics are to be introduced and encouraged.” 


The statement is worth quoting, for it is even stronger 
than the declarations from Mr. Deakin and Mr. Seddon 
that have already been published. The partisans of 
Lord Milner reply that this is not a matter for 
the self-governing colonies. But let us remind 
them of three facts; the first, that Mr. Chamberlain 
said during the war that “he would not envy 
the place in history of any man who ignored the 
opinions of these allies of our blood” ; the second that 
Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues always argued that 
the colonies must be consulted and satisfied about the 
terms of peace in South Africa; the third that the 
mine- owners who demand Chinese labour do so 
avowedly on the ground that they wish the 
Transvaal to be as unlike Australia as possible. 
If the colonies did half as much during the 
war as Mr. Chamberlain said they did to help us in 
a conquest of which some of us are proud and some of 
us are ashamed, it is not surprising that they resent a 
transaction, for which the Imperial Government and 
no colony is responsible, prompted by the determination 
to substitute Chinese labour for British labour in this 
new country. 

We see that Mr. Lyttelton is reproducing with a 
flattering fidelity the phrase that the Government are 
acting as if they were dealing with a self-govern 
ing? population. That phrase will not protect 


the Government from the consequences of the 
concession to the mine-owners Lord Milner 
meditates. It is a thin plausibility for electioneering 


purposes, or, as Mr. Balfour would say, ‘‘ of a purely 
Parliamentary character, being designed for purposes 
of esoteric debate”; for the purpose of averting 
the discontent and indignation which will arise 
when the Chinaman is established and the British 
population on the Rand has languished away it is 
absolutely ineffectual. Lord Milner, who has a genius 
for self-deception, or for a form of irony which is 
generally called cant, said the other day that the Trans- 
vaal wasa free country and that the whole matter had 
been threshed out. The author of the Peace Preservation 
ordinance, which enables him to banish men at his 
pleasure and to punish anybody who says anything 
designed to bring the High Commissioner into con- 
tempt, must have strange ideas of the attributes that 
constitute a free country. The Morning Leader in one 
of a series of excellent articles on the subject reminds us 
of the very different standards he applied in his helot 
despatch. Of the value of the discussion in the Press we 
shall judge better when we know more about the inter- 
rupted careers of Mr. Pakeman, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Mony- 
penny, and other journalists. The vote of the Council 
of Lord Milner’s. marionettes is quite irrelevant 
to the argument. That Council represents Lord 
Milner, his colleagues, and his nominees among his 
friends, or among the traitors of the otherside. The 
mass of the Boer population are not represented. 
Whether Mr. Monypenny, Mr. Wybergh, and Mr. 
Cresswell, once the dupes of the foreign financiers, 
now their critics, represent a considerable element in 
the British population we do not know, but we do 
know that the Fitzpatricks and the Farrars are merely 
the mouthpieces of the foreign houses. If any English- 
men at home conclude because the mine-owners can buy 
signatures or violence that the Transvaal wants Chinese 
labour, they must be singularly ignorant of South 
African history. It cannot be too often insisted that 
the responsibility for this innovation, if the innovation 
is made, will belong entirely to the Government, and 
that the responsibility cannot be alienated by any 
number of phrases. Whether Chinese importation 
is a good or a bad thing, it is a tremendous 
departure ; it will have large consequences; it will 
make the community still more miscellaneous and the 
problems of racial adjustments still more complex. Of 
a proposal involving all these results the only safe 
thing to say is that it must be left to the colony itself 
to adopt or decline it. 

This, then, we hope, will be the ground on which 
this manoeuvre is resisted; the impregnable ground 
that neither the interests of shareholders here and on 
the continent nor the interests of the international 
financiers on the Rand justify the Imperial Govern- 
ment in forcing on the Transvaal a social revolution 
of vast significance. But there are other reasons why 
Englishmen should object to this policy. Most of our 
colonies have found the Chinese a peculiarly penetrating 
and absorbing element in the population. The Legis- 
lative Council, knowing this and anxious to disarm 
opposition, has been devoting a great deal of in- 
genuity to the task of securing that the Chinaman’s 
career on the Rand, or rather in the Rand, shall be a 
captive career ; that he shall be excluded from all other 
occupations and live a virtual prisoner, subjected to 
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many more disabilities than those imposed on the 
Kaffir. Even the Zimes admits that the lot of the 
Chinaman is not to be a very gay or happy one. In 
the excellent pamphlet on the whole question, just pub- 
lished by the New Reform Club Political Committee, 
the conditions of his dismal existence are summarised, 
and a most expressive phrase is rescued from the 77mes, 
whose mining correspondent called these immigrants 
“muscular machinery.” Themine-ownerstowhose tender 
mercies this muscular machinery is to be committed 
began by reducing the wages of their labourers from 
47s. 1d. ahead in 1898 to 26s. 4d. a head; they then 
induced Lord Milner to establish a new capitation tax 
of £2 for every male adult native, and they now ask 
to be allowed to set up this trade in Chinese slave 
labour. One of their reasons is not concealed. 
Mr. Chamberlain said during the war, as the Star 
aptly reminds us, ‘‘ this is a miner’s war.” Most people 
probably thought he meant British miners. Not so 
Mr. Rudd, whose words are reproduced in the pamphlet 
before us : 


“Could we replace 200,000 native workers by 100,000 
unskilled whites, they would simply hold the Government 
of the country in the hollow of their hands, and, without any 
disparagement to the British labourer, I prefer to see the 
more intellectual section of the community at the helm.” 

An Englishman at home will scarcely find Mr. Rudd's 
reasoning a convincing argument for reintroducing the 
slave trade. Further, he will notice two points. The 
first is that the mines are making good progress ; the 
output is very nearly what it was inits best days and the 
supply of native labour is steadily increasing. The second 
that the introduction of Chinese labour may prevent the 
adoption of more sanitary methods in the mines. At 
present the rate of mortality on the Rand is more than 
double the rate at Kimberley. We believe that state 
of things can be altered ; but Chinese labour is cheaper 
than safeguarding life, and if Chinese labour is intro- 
duced, the mineowners will be content with their 
present imperfect contrivances. Lastly, what becomes 
—as Mr. Morley asked last week—of the cry of the 
unification of South Africa if the Home Government 
sets up a social system in the Transvaal to which the 
self-governing population of South Africa is violently 
hostile? The first effect will be a rigid arrangement 
to exclude the immigrants to one colony from the 
boundaries of another. 





THE THIBET MISSION. 


HIBET is described as ‘‘the roof of the world.” 
Now, climbing on to roofs is part of the romance 

of childhood; it is also sometimes a useful feat for 
burglars, but for the rest of us it is a hazardous and 
unprofitable undertaking. Are we to suppose that the 
‘‘armed mission” which is slowly groping its way 
through the Chumbi Valley towards Gyantse is ani- 
mated by the spirit of romance or of burglary? To 
despatch five thousand men, in the severity of winter 
with a temperature of from forty to sixty degrees of 
frost, through an unmapped, barren, broken country 
on a march of several hundred miles for no avowed 
intelligible object is one of the most extraordinary 
chapters in modern imperialism. It is in strict 
conformity with the rules of this expensive game 
that the movement takes place when Parliament 
is not sitting and the national mind is absorbed in 
other matters. No word of explanation is vouchsafed 


by the Government; almost the only news of the 
origin and conduct of this mission comes on the 
inscrutable authority of Reuter. The suggestion 
informally conveyed to the British public is that 
the “armed mission ” is engaged in ‘‘ negotiations for 
the protection of commercial rights accorded by the 
Sikkim Treaty of 1890,” which we allege to have been 
violated in various unnamed respects by Thibet. This 
explanation, however, is glaringly inadequate, for 
China, the suzerain Power, is alone entitled to discuss 
treaty obligations on behalf of Thibet and to 
apply the necessary pressure in case of non- 
fulfilment. The stories of a refusal on the part 
of China or Thibet, or both, to meet our former 
peaceful embassy may be true or false, but it is 
fatuous to pretend that they form a justification 
for an armed invasion such as is now taking place. 
Suppose the Thibetans have broken the terms of a 
commercial treaty, can it be alleged that we have 
a right to seek this form of forcible remedy, or 
that it would be our interest to do so if we had 
the right? The total volume of trade between India 
and Thibet amounts to less than £200,000 per 
annum, and the prospects of development are utterly 
inconsiderable. Sven Hedin names tobacco, spirits, 
opium, and firearms as the only instruments of 
“ civilisation” which can be profitably traded with 
the Thibetans. Are we invading Thibet to promote 
such trade as this? The commercial theory, it is 
fair to add, is recognised by most well-informed 
students of Asiatic politics as so absurd that they are 
constrained to find a more plausible explanation. 
Russia, we are told, has for years been secretly intrigu- 
ing in Lhassa; a series of envoys—first Buddhists from 
Mongolia, and since 1900 atleast two Russian officers have 
visited ‘‘the Forbidden City’—have entered into close 
negotiatlons with Thibet and China, and have secured 
a political and religious ascendency for Russia which is 
a dreadful menace to British prestige in Asia. This is the 
theoryexplicitly upheld in the Contemporary Review by 
Dr. Dillon and a certain Mr. Ular. Weare told of two 
secret treaties concluded by Russia with Thibet and 
China, the purport of which is that ‘‘the Dalai Lama 
would concede to Russians all the rights enjoyed by 
natives, and that only two religions would be tolerated 
in the State—that of the Orthodox and that of the 
Lamaist Buddhist Church ; in the latter the Emperor 
of China agreed to transfer all his suzerain rights over 
the Dalai Lama’s subjects to His Majesty the Tsar, who 
thus became head of the Buddhist as well as of the 
Orthodox Christian Church.” The object and result 
of this step, we are assured, are primarily political. 
Russia has already a _ considerable Buddhist 
population ; her movements in Mongolia and her 
ambitions in China will bring her more closely into 
contact with large Buddhist populations, and the 
ecclesiastical influence emanating from the Holy City 
will be of incalculable use to her. Throw in a few 
serviceable lines of railway commanding new ap- 
proaches into China and speculative references to the 
“highly mineralised” condition of large districts of 
Thibet, and an eminently plausible theory of Russian 
policy is constructed. 

But what grounds have we for believing this hypo- 
thesis to be correct? Mr. Ular we do not know. Dr. 
Dillon is certainly a man deeply versed in Far Eastern 
affairs, but he is fanatically Russophobe and sees the 
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footprints of Russian diplomacy wherever he goes. 
We note, moreover, that Dr. Dillon, though setting 
forth as facts the details of this Russian diplomacy, 
does not expressly endorse the accuracy of his tale. 
For ourselves, we frankly discredit both ‘‘ rumours” 
and “ precise accounts ” of secret tactics as a sufficient 
groundwork for this Indian move. Is it not a fact that 
the India Government has sent many more emissaries 
to Lhasa than the Russian ? 

But we go further, and assert that, were this 
hypothesis correct down to its minutest detail, it 
would not afford a plausible justification of our inva- 
sion of Thibet. It is not even pretended that Russia 
designs to occupy Thibet or to open up that country 
in such wise as to impair the defence it furnishes as a 
buffer State. No one in his senses could suggest that 
Russia would select either now or in the future such a 
via dolorosa as a road to India. 

Those who have followed the literature of the 
British forward policy in Asia during the last few years 
will recollect that Thibet has commonly figured as a 
portion of our ‘‘sphere of interest”—the earliest 
term in the sliding scale of the Imperialist 
vocabulary. Whatever pretexts be adduced, there 
can be little doubt that we are now witnessing 
an opportunist step in this fatal road. All the orthodox 
semeia of aggression are being sedulously displayed. 
A Russian ‘‘ conspiracy of secret intrigue” is followed 
by a denunciation of ‘‘a corrupt oligarchy” of the 
Lamas who are oppressing the mass of the Thibetan 
people. The Zimes correspondent is this week 
appropriately employed in developing this fami- 
liar theme. He tells us how ‘‘ the inhabitants 
of the valley, released from the oppression of 
the Lamas, are anxious to develop commercial 
intercourse with India. The same desire, I hear, 
exists in other parts of Thibet, but the influence 
of the Lamas is paramount and deeply rooted, though 
the people are willing to trade secretly.” We shall soon 
be treated to ihe full-blown phraseology of a mission 
of liberation and of civilisation. As for the people them- 
selves, it is true thatthey have hithertoreceived our army 
most politely ; they bring provisions and facilitate our 
progress in every way. But, for all that, they must 
be taught what the Zimes terms ‘‘ the only argument 
which uncivilised peoples understand ’—the argument 
of force, which, apparently, only civilised Chris- 
tian nations understand how to teach. Moreover, 
though this people, obedient to the Buddhist faith, 
are generally peaceful and courteous, and, like their 
Burmese fellow religionists, offer no organised return of 
force for force, this gentle attitude will not save them. 
Already signs of ‘‘insolence” and ‘‘ obstinacy” are 
imputed, and it will go hard if our armed mission does 
not provoke some unauthorised reprisals which will 
afford us the opportunity we seem to seek. 

Forming our judgment from the few admitted 
facts, we can only conclude that the ‘‘ Forward Party” 
in India are once more at their familiar work, employ- 
ing methods which are not only aggressive but uncon- 
stitutional. For by a clause of the India Act, they 
are expressly forbidden to employ Indian troops 
beyond the frontiers without first obtaining the con- 
sent of Parliament. This just and salutary provision 
has, we know, been violated in the past, but 
we trust that Liberals in the coming Session 
will insist that this violation in the present 


instance shall not be condoned. If the frontier policy 
of the British Empire is to be entrusted to the uncon- 
trolled ambitions of ‘‘ the men upon the spot,” who are 
at liberty to saddle the Indian and the British taxpayers 
with the financial and other obligations their reckless 
aggression entails, our Parliament is virtually shorn of 
its chief prerogative as guardian of the interests and 
honour of the nation. 





THE COBDEN CLUB AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


U NDER the appropriate title of Fuct versus Fiction 

a special committee of the Cobden Club, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, has issued what we 
believe will generally be regarded as a crushing reply 
to Mr. Chamberlain. Its weight is derived not from 
adjectives but from substantives. Mr. Chamberlain is 
brought face to face with the authorities he has mis- 
quoted, the facts he has invented, and the figures he has 
distorted. Certainly one of the most curious features 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign has been the per- 
sistence with which he has again and again referred to 
Cobden and the Cobden Club. From his own point of 
view it is rather a pity that before the campaign began 
he did not decide whether he should call Cobden a wise 
man, a fool, or a knave, and then, having chosen the 
character, stick to it at any rate throughout the ‘‘ Tariff 
Reform” speeches. Even now, collected as they are 
in an authorised form and shorn of their most glaring 
absurdities, the speeches still show clearly that Mr. 
Chamberlain did not take this obvious precaution of 
deciding beforehand what kind of a man Cobden 
should be. Mr. Chamberlain seems to have thought 
truth of no importance, and he therefore invests Cobden 
with the character that best adorns his argument. 
Let us see—our references being to the pages of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s book of speeches : 


1. Cobden, the wise Statesman : 


Cobden at the time had considerable reason to suppose 
what he then believed (p. 25). Had he now been alive and 
seen the new situation he would have helped Mr. Chamber- 
lain to make a Treaty of Preference and reciprocity with the 
Colonies (p. 16). For something like five and twenty or 
thirty years after Free Trade was preached and adopted it 
was not only a good policy (p. 47), but the best for the 
country. 


2. Cobden the Fool: 


He was convinced that not an acre of “ground would go 
out of cultivation if Free Trade were adopted, and that no 
tenant farmer would be worse off (p. 59). Yet agriculture 
“‘has been practically destroyed.” Again, he assured his 
countrymen that if Free Trade were adopted (1) all other 
countries would be Free Traders in five years—if they did 
not they would be ruined; (2) ail the world would be the 
wheatfield for England, and the United States would dig, 
delve, and plough tor us (pp. 48, 59, 184-5). 


3. Cobden the disloyal Knave : 


He made ridiculous promises, which he could not per- 
form, and on the strength of these the country adopted the 
foolish system of one-sided Free Trade. He and Mr. Bright 
wanted Free Trade because it would help manufacturers to 
lower wages (p. 130). It was his private hope and desire 
that Free Trade would lead to the disruption of the Empire 
(pp. 173-4). His underlying principle was not patriotism, 
but cosmopolitanism. ‘It was to care for all the world, 
avoiding and even despising the special care for which I 
plead—the care for those who are nearest and dearest 
to us.” 


It must be bewildering to intelligent men, even if 
they know nothing at all of Cobden, to read statements 
like these in a short book of 200 pages, a revised and 
authorised version of a series of speeches delivered in 
the course of a short campaign by a responsible states- 
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man who must be supposed to desire to possess or earn 
a reputation for veracity, consistency, and common 
sense. Why should an Imperialist seek to call in the 
support of a man who sought to dismember the Empire? 
Why should one whose special function it is to plead 
for those who are nearest and dearest to us aspire to 
the sympathy of one who avoided and despised them ? 
And, again, how could ‘‘ the old bad doctrine of Jazsser- 
faire, which was the bottom of the policy of the Free 
Traders” (p. 168), have established a system which 
worked excellently for five-and-twenty years ? And how 
can that old bad doctrine and ‘‘a taxation, which in my 
opinion is a taxation in its most brutal and arbitrary 
form” (p. 168), have been a good policy for the country 
in 1846, and one under which it prospered ‘‘ more than 
it would have done under any other system” for a 
generation ? 

These amazing inconsistencies show that Mr. 
Chamberlain has not thought out his subject, and 
should be enough to set people of inquiring minds to 
discover whether the Cobden of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches is the same person as the real Cobden, 
whose life was written by Mr. Morley, whose speeches 
and writings we possess. Indeed, our newspapers of 
the last few months teem with quotations which dis- 
prove almost all the allegations made by Mr. Cham- 
berlain about the leaders of the Free Trade movement. 
Some of these letters certainly came under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s notice. Mr. Morley, for example, wrote with 
regard to the ‘‘ dig, delve, and plough ” quotation ; and 
consequently in his authorised version Mr. Chamberlain 
substituted for ‘‘I came across a passage in Cobden’s 
life the other day,” the sentence ‘‘I came across a 
passage in his speeches the other day.” But he pre- 
served the substantial falsehood, pointed out to him by 
Mr. Morley, that Cobden thought the people of the United 
States were not destined to be a manufacturing people. 

From this and many other circumstances, includ- 
ing his false and baseless fabrication that the club was 
controlled and financed by foreign members in the 
interests of foreign countries (a charge never withdrawn, 
but impliedly renewed), the Cobden Club has come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain’s character is some- 
what different from that to which Englishmen are 
accustomed in their public men, and they have carefully 
examined the statements contained in his speeches 
in the light of historical facts and in regard to the 
opinions which he puts into the writings and speeches 
of eminent public men and economists like Adam Smith, 
Cobden, Bright, Mill, and Gladstone, It was im- 
possible, of course, within anything like moderate 
compass, to refute the errors with which his speeches 
teem. The Cobden Club has very wisely confined 
itself to those fundamental misstatements and mis- 
representations which are vital to his whole case— 
those upon which his fiscal proposals are based. 
Having made a complete investigation (a pretty 
dificult task, for Mr. Chamberlain’s verbal 
quotations are seldom accurate, and he never 
cites chapter and verse) the Committee entrusted with 
the work has proved by accurate quotations and refer- 
ences, to the satisfaction, we should hope, of all honest 
men, that all the main authorities upon whom Mr. 
Chamberlain relies for his preferential, retaliatory, and 
protective policy are always unfavourable, and usually 
directly hostile, to his purpose. One of the most enter- 


taining and extraordinary instances is his attempt to 
confound, by a long, inaccurate, and particularly 
treacherous quotation, the principle underlying Mr. 
Gladstone’s Free Trade Budget of 1860 with the 
principle underlying his own proposals. Another is 
his unqualified statement that J. S. Mill held that of 
any moderate tax upon imports a portion, at any rate, 
is paid by the foreign exporter. But we need not mul- 
tiply instances ; for, now that a conclusive reply has 
been prepared and printed, everyone can test for him- 
self with a minimum of trouble the extent to which Mr. 
Chamberlain has been the distributor and victim of 
deception. 

Unfortunately, after each exposure he seems to 
become more and more reckless. Thus, instead of 
withdrawing the ‘‘ dig and delve” charge he enlarged 
it in a subsequent speech by substituting ‘‘ all the 
world” for the United States. He does not seem 
to draw any distinction between fact and fiction. A 
fact seems to be anything he can invent on the spur 
of the moment to justifyan argument. Let us cite 
an example from his Guildhall speech which was 
exposed by the Standard last week. Mr. Chamberlain 
was asking why the rate of interest was higher in 
England just now than abroad. ‘‘The war,” cried a 
number of voices. Mr. Chamberlain was disconcerted, 
said he would not press the argument. But he had 
hardly withdrawn it before he hit upon a way out. 
‘*That is a fact which had not been produced in the 
course of any other war.” But it had. A big war has 
usually raised the rate of interest above the rate of 
interest in a neutral country. Mr. Chamberlain’s fact 
was no more than a denial of the consequences which 
inevitably ensue upon a costly war that involves heavy 
borrowing. We are glad to see that the Cobden Club 
does not pretend to be satisfied with the present state of 
things, but points (as Cobden certainly would have 
done) to the need for retrenchment in expenditure, for 
a reduction of taxation, for an enlarged outlay upon 
public instruction, and for such an improvement of our 
land laws as will make it easy for agricultural 
labourers to become peasant proprietors. 





SNOW IN MENTEITH, 


LL the familiar landmarks were obliterated. The 
Grampians and the Campsies had taken on new 
shapes. Woods had turned into masses of raw cotton, 
and trees to pyramids of wool, with diamonds here and 
there stuck in the fleece. The trunks of beeches stood 
out black upon the lee, and on the weather side were 
coated thick with snow as hard as sugar on a cake. 
The boughs of firs and spruces swayed gently up and 
down under the weight of snow, which bent them 
towards the ground. 

Birches were covered to their slenderest twigs with 
icicles. Only the larches, graceful and erect, were red, 
for on their feathery branches snow could find no rest- 
ing-place. On the rough bark and knotted trunks of 
oak trees feathery humps bulged out, through which 
protruded shoots with sere brown leaves still clinging 
to them, and on them ruffled birds sat moping, twitter- 
ing in the cold. 

A new and silent world, born in a night, had come 
into existence, and over it brooded a hush, broken but 
by the cawing of the crows, which fabulated as they flew, 
perhaps upon the strangeness of the pervading white. 

Even in Eden, in the days before man’s fall and 
woman’s motherhood, all was not purer than the fields 
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and moors under their burden of the carpet formed of 
the myriad scintillating flakes. 

But in the copses and the shaws of oak and birch 
a change had come, more wondrous even than the 
transformation of a piece of rough grey coral, as it 
sinks prismatic and transfigured by the water, dropped 
gently from a boat upon the beach of a sunlit lagoon. 

The trees, congealed and tense, stood silent, 
quivering and eager for the embrace of the keen frost, 
their boughs all clad first with a thistle-down of cold, 
and then towards the tips with diamonds fashioned to 
their shape through which the shadow of their bark just 
faintly gleamed, whilst, here and there, there sparkled 
facets rarer and brighter than the gemsof the Apocalypse. 
A murmur born of stillness lost itself against the 
blackness of a clump of firs, and yet was all 
apparent and persisting as if the spirit of the 
frost, looking out from the north, was murmuring 
a self-approving blessing on his work. The sharp air 
hung the breath in a grey cloud against the sky ; 
Nature was silent, and a rabbit, loping through the 
bush, stirred the soft echoes of the snow-clogged 
weeds, leaving behind a trail which seemed gigantic, 
with its brown markings, made by the impress of his 
furry feet melting the new-fallen snow. In the dark 
woodland burns the wreaths of snow blocked all the 
streams, and in the silent pools, congealed and swept 
clean by the wind, the little trout loomed twice their 
natural size in the refracted light which penetrated 
through the ice. The roe-deer and the hares and 
the great capercailzies, sending a shower of 
sparkling particles from the dark fir trees when 
they took their flight, seemed to have come 
into their own inheritance; and woodmen, plodding 
heavily, their axes thrust beneath their armpits, and 
their hands deep buried in their pockets, looked like 
interlopers strayed from a pantomime into the trans- 
formation scene of frost. The wind amongst the 
sedges of the shallow pool in the sequestered clearing 
where the rabbit-eaten ash copse straggled down close 
to the water's edge discoursed the only music of the 
spheres to which our ears are tuned, and whistled in 
the rowans, swingiog their hanging spathes of bark 
against their boles for its accompaniment. 

Out on the hummocks of the withered grass it 
caught the frosted bracken, twirling it round and round 
upon itself, and leaving at the rootsacircle in the snow 
which seemed the footprint of some strange new 
northern animal, brought by the magic of the night 
from the far realms of frost. 

But if the hills and woods had all become 
unrecognisable, the mantle of pure white spread on 
the earth formed a blank page on which nothing could 
stir without a record of its passage being writ at least 
as permanently as was the passage of its life. 

Badgers, who had adventured out for food, left 
their strange bear-like tracks in woods where no one 
had suspected that they lived. Roe, plunging through 
the crisp white snow, made a round hole marked at the 
bottom with their cloven feet, and leaving at the 
edge a faint red trace of blood. 

The birds, in their degree, imprinted traces clear 
and distinct as those their ancestors have left in rocks 
from the time when the world was all a snowfield or 
all tropics, or all something different from what it is, 
as wise geologists, quarrelling with each other as they 
were theologians, write in ponderous tomes. 

Even the field mice pattering along left tiny trails 
like little railways as they journeyed from their warm 
nests to visit one another and interchange opinions on 
the strange new Scene. 

Round holly-trunks sat rabbits, mere brown balls 
of fur, eating the bark and scuffling to and fro, leaving 
well-beaten paths towards their burrows, at whose 
mouth some sat and washed their faces in the snow. 

Across the frozen pond, upon whose surface lay a 
thin rime of frost, a fox had left his footsteps, frozen 


hard, mysterious as fresh Indian sign found by some 
solitary hunter on the head waters of the Rio Gila, and 
as ominous. Birds as they flew threw shadows 
deeper than at noonday on the sand, so deep they 
seemed to bite into the snow, as if it were determined 
that no living thing should pass above it and not leave 
its mark. 

But as the desert is an open book to the Indian 
tracker, whose eye remarks the passage of each living 
thing in the faint marks it leaves upon the grass, so 
did the snow reveal all secrets to the most inexperienced 
eye. 

‘ Even when it had cleared away the grass remained 
black and downtrodden, and looked burned by every 
footstep that had passed. 

But if it changed the woods to palaces of silver and 
of diamonds, the hills to Alpine ranges, and the fields to 
vast white chess-boards, blotting out the roads, which it 
filled solid to the hedges, what a change it wrought 
upon the moss! The Flanders moss that once had 
been a sea became an ocean, for as the peat-hags and 
the heather turned to waves, and as the sun lit up 
their tips with pink, they seemed to roll as if they wished 
once more to wash the skirts of the low foothills of the 
carse. Foaming and billowing along, they turned the 
brown peat moss set with its bushes of bog myrtle and 
lean, wiry-growing heather into an Arctic sea—a waste 
of desolation, brilliant and desolate, and upon which the 
sun reflected witha violet tinge. Asthe waves seemed 
to surge around the stunted pines or birches, all looked 
dead, extinct, and as remote from man as when the 
Roman legions camping on the edge of the great moss 
constructed their lone camp, last outpost of the world 
on this side of the Thule of the frowning Grampians to 
the north. As night fell slowly on the drear expanse 
of white, Ben Lomond, catching the last reflection of 
the setting sun, turned to a cone of fire, and at its foot 
the pine woods of Drumore stood out intense and dark 
as if cut out of blackened cardboard, and by degrees 
the hills and woods melted away into a vapoury mist. 

Then, from the bosom of the moss came a hoarse 
creaking as a heron, rising slowly into the keen night 
air, after his day of unproductive fishing by the black 
frozen pools of the slow Forth, flapped heavily away. 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


CANADA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PROPOSALS. 


ANADA, as very much our strongest and most 
promising colony, is greatly in evidence just 

now in all discussions on the fiscal question. Yet 
I am inclined to doubt, if one person in twenty 
who discusses with apparent ardour what she will do 
and what she won’t do in certain tariff eventualities 
ever takes much trouble to acquaint himself with the 
nature of the Canadian or his point of view, or even 
of the geography of the Dominion and the distribution 
of its inhabitants. Most people seemed surprised 
to hear that seven-eighths of the 54 million Canadians 
live in provinces as filled up and developed, in an 
agricultural sense, and as closely and comfortably 
occupied as rural Britain ; that the other eighth inhabit 
the fringes of a vast country a thousand miles away 
(a mainly hopeless wilderness intervening) and have 
space and soil there to expand into a com- 
munity exceeding by many times those of the 
mother provinces, whose annual increase is_rela- 
tively less than that of Old England. Speaking 
broadly, agriculture ceased upon virgin soils in 
Eastern Canada a generation ago, for there were 
none left worth clearing. In the early eighties 
her farmers found themselves in precisely the same 
situation as those of Great Britain towards the 
vast and virgin West and its pitiless competition in 
grain. They are so still, or would be, if they had not 
as a class shown far more nimbleness in adapting 
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themselves to altered circumstances than their British 
contemporaries, than whom they are on the whole 
more prosperous, though the price of their produce is 
30 per cent. lower and labour higher. The causes of 
this are interesting and mainly personal, but not 
pertinent to the subject of this paper. About the time 
that the Eastern farmers, particularly those of Ontario, 
which alone contains 2} million British Canadians, 
reformed their agricultural methods, the manufactur- 
ing interests received a tremendous stimulus from an 
increased tariff. At the present time the settled por- 
tions of Older Canada, outside the French province, 
which is a country to itself, may be described as mainly 
occupied in manufacturing and intensive or compara- 
tively scientific farming. The latter is as much a 
matter of sheer necessity as it is, or should be, in 
England, for precisely the same reasons. The former, 
though ministering to its provincial and even many 
foreign markets, places its chief hopes of future 
expansion on that other and Western half of Canada 
where illimitable virgin soils seem certain to carry in 
the near future a very large population of absorbed 
agriculturists. It is fairly calculated that in twenty 
years these present and potential farmers will 
produce enough wheat to entirely supply Great Britain. 
They have already knocked out the Eastern farmers as 
wheat growers, and forced them into other methods, 
which, after a period of extreme depression, they have 
now fairly mastered, and are once again reasonably 
prosperous. That this great Western country would 
welcome a 2s. duty on foreign corn in England there 
can be no doubt. It would mean six cents a bushel 
added to the 55 cents which may be quoted as about 
their present average rate. The Eastern manufacturers 
are prospering, but that they will raise the tariff if 
they can there is not the smallest doubt. They are an 
immensely powerful body, and have the bulk of the 
wealth, which means much in Canadian politics. The 
American dump is their bugbear, but I am afraid they 
are also a little greedy. They frightened Laurier and 
the Liberal Party out of all the Free Trade or “‘ tariff 
for revenue” promises under which they came into 
power, for the latter’s readjustment of the tariff scale is 
admitted throughout Canada to have been little more 
than a juggle with figures, and was most certainly re- 
garded as a great triumph by the Conservatives, whose 
policy they had denounced. The most able Liberal 
editor in Canada told me recently that he felt confident 
that a higher tariff was looming in the future. I do not 
believe for a moment that the manufacturing interests 
will tolerate serious competition from England, or that 
they have the slightest intention of taking any risk of 
such athing. It is a common truism among men con- 
versant with the colonies—with Canadaand Australia, 
at any rate—that one of the great difficulties in all 
discussions relating to them lies in the very prevalent 
belief that colonists are merely oversea Englishmen. 
Of course they are not. They are very different in 
their outlook and their point of view, and grow 
more so with each generation. In Canada the masses 
of the people are so much like Eastern Americans 
that in a mixed crowd an Englishman unfamiliar 
with the country would not be able to distinguish 
one from the other to save his life. A frequent 
and just complaint among Canadians visiting England 
is that they are vaguely spoken of and to as 
‘* Yankees ” by the Cockney. The upper class, 
relatively but a handful, discuss this growing simi- 
larity freely, and not wholly with pleasure, being 
themselves of more English habit for the most part. 
But in the next generation even they will be more 
American. Already they are ceasing to send their 
sons to English schools, as it keeps the boys out of 
touch with Canadian life and brings them back to start 
a career without friends of their own age, and always 
liable to that suspicion of ‘ frills” which a Canadian 
is especially quick to entertain. 


The French Canadians as a race have not a particle 
of Imperialistic ardour. They are a negative quantity 
at the very best, passionately devoted to their own 
province, and mainly so to their Church, which dreads 
American influence for obvious reasons. The weak 
spot of their attachment to the British connection is the 
million or so of their race who come and go from the 
New England factories. 

Letters received from Canadian friends in various 
parts since Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are mainly 
favourable to them. As there is no intention of giving 
English manufacturers any better rates why should 
they not be? A slight rise in all agricultural exports 
is surely a tempting proposition. A policy which would 
still more increase immigration tothe North-West means 
money ineverybody’s pocket. Lord Rosebery was wrong 
when he said the Canadian lumbermen, who would get 
no such direct privileges, would protest. Continuous 
prosperity in the North-West does and would benefit 
that vast interest immensely, for British Columbia and 
Northern Ontario supply that whole prairie country 
with all its building material. At the same time a 
considerable party in Canada appear to be very luke- 
warm. Hoping ever for that reciprocity treaty with 
the States which some think the Americans might offer, 
they found themselves about to be placed at a disadvan- 
tage. And this school hold that trade facilities with 
a country of the rapidly growing purchasing power of 
the United States, a country too which for 3,000 miles 
marches with their own, would be more valuable than 
a preference with Great Britain. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that over a hundred thousand Americans are 
now settled on the North-Western Prairies, and they are 
still coming, and that hundreds of millions of American 
money are invested in industrial undertakings in the 
older provinces ; the possible effect of this must not 
be lost sight of. At the same time the present attach- 
ment of Canada to the old connection is almost 
universal, 

Eastern and Western Canada again are developing 
on different lines. The former is strong in manufac- 
turing interests and homogeneous on the old lines of 
original settlement. The latter is filling up with a 
polyglot population, wholly producers of raw material 
and breathing a different atmosphere. There is already 
growing up something of the feeling which in the 
States so sharply divides the East from the West ; the 
manufacturing from the grain-growing and pastoral 
interests; the old stereotyped populations from the 
new, and half assimilated, between which, as I have 
said, yawns a great gulf in the shape of a mainly uncon- 
querable and largely unprofitable wilderness of rock, 
scrub, and water. These elementary facts of Canadian 
life, liable though they are to innumerable modifications 
here impossible, may be of use to some in considering 
the vital issues Mr. Chamberlain has raised. 

A. G,. BRADLEY. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ART. 

INCE Press day there have been some changes within 

the International Exhibition at the New Gallery. 

The hanging has been revised to a slight extent ; one picture 
has been withdrawn; and there are some additional exhi- 
bits. Into the reason for these various alterations I need 
not inquire just at present, but it would be more than a 
pity if internal friction, such as is rumoured to have 
occurred, were allowed to hamper the society's welfare at 
this critical period of its career. Meanwhile M. Rodin’s 
“Le Grand Penseur” has been placed in position in the 
middle of the hall. This heroic plaster statue is almost 
overwhelming in its size and vigour of modelling, in its 
absolute mastery of anatomy and its poignant human sen- 
timent. By way of contrast the “ Bust of a Girl,” also 
added since I was at the gallery, appears dainty, piguante, 
and pretty, though stamped, as is all of M. Rodin’s art, 
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with strong individuality. Fine, also, is the spirit of the 
group in the South Room, called “La Défense.” In 
fact, a proof of the seriousness with which the great 
sculptor regards his position as president is the fact that 
he has given of his best to this first exhibition under the 
new régime. It is am exceiient example, and the art-loving 
people of the metropolis will be ill-advised if they do not 
take advantage of an unprecedented opportunity of seeing 
his greatly discussed work. 
* ” . * * 


There is an additional Whistler also in the West Room, 
under the “Symphony in White”; a slight and silvery 
landscape without a name. As regards further develop- 
ments, it is satisfactory to note that two of M. Fritz Thau- 
low’s etchings in colour, the finely drawn “ Mid-Ocean” 
and “ The Bridge,” have been acquired for the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. This artist is also represented by 
some oil paintings, chief among which may be mentioned 
“ The Diligence ”—a village street scene, where the glow of 
lamps contrasts with the more ethereal radiance of a 
glorious twilight sky. Another notable landscape is the 
“Moonrise” of Mr. Bertram Priestman, in the North 
Room. Composed of a river in the foreground, rising 
meadow-land beyond, with a belt of poplars dimly seen and 
a cottage or two on the skyline, this canvas has fine atmo- 
spheric quality, delicate, palpitating colour, and a true 
spiritual sentiment; it is greatly to be preferred to the 
larger “ The Lock Pool,” by the same painter, which is a 
trifle mannered. A good example of G. H. Breitner’s 
vigorous and direct landscape, which hangs close by, is the 
wintry “Old Amsterdam,” whilst a small “Souvenir of 
Amsterdam,” brown-toned and infinitesimally detailed, has 
been furnished by Matthew Maris. 

* ” ” * * 

Mr. Lavery always pleases, and his “ Lady in Pink ” is, 
as usual, irreproachably graceful. It brings to mind the 
“Mrs. Wetzlar” lately seen here; only the colour is a little 
deeper and richer. Certainly the artist holds first place 
among the International portraitists represented, and con- 
fers distinction on the exhibition in a line where, generally 
speaking, there is a good deal of room for better selection. 
Similarly Mr. E. A. Hornel has the power to attract with 
his subject pictures, dealing as they mostly do with chil- 
dren ; his chief work here, which I omitted to mention last 
time, is the “Woodland Garden,” where four little girl 
figures are set in a colour medley that, for all its impasto, is 
light, bright, and harmonious as a summer’s day. Another 
pleasant work, thoughtful in conception and tender in 
handling, is Mr. G. Sauter’s “ Fate,” consisting of two girl 
figures with the symbolical poppies, arranged in a scheme 
of grey and silver. Mr. C. H. Shannon’s “The Bathers ” 
and M. Charles Cottet’s “ Deuil Marin,” the latter an ex- 
cellent study of the artist’s well-loved Breton types, may be 
counted among other things that are more than merely 
clever. “The Angels of the First Communion,” by M. 
Jules Wengel, is, one feels, a picture that could only have 
come from abroad. Imagine a twentieth-century Fra 
Angelico, and you have the sentiment—and the humour— 
of this work. 

* * * * + 


There are a few things in the balcony which would 
be better seen downstairs. There are a few more which 
would have been better left out altogether ; a remark which 
also applies to the exhibition in general. Quite apart 
from the question of merit, some of the loaned work has 
been rather indiscriminately selected. I cannot, for in- 
stance, see why the committee, in their very proper desire 
to have Phil May represented, should have borrowed a 
series of his political portraits which only display the 
least representative and least interesting side of his art. 
Costers or guttersnipes would have been better; some- 
thing, at any rate, to compare with M. E. Chahine’s 
frameful of cleverly done Paris types. Still, one need not 
grumble for long at such occasional freaks of judgment. 
The International shows vitality, which is the main thing ; 
and the material from which it can draw is so rich that, 


given a little wider scope and a little better organisation, 
its future remains full of bright promise. 
* * * * 7 


Anything that may be said concerning the fifth annual 
exhibition of the Women’s International Art Club must be 
of a valedictory nature, for that exhibition closes to-day 
after a brief fortnight at the Grafton Galleries. As is 
usual in this particular case, the strength lay mainly in 
the applied arts; the church panel (No. 516) of Miss 
E. M. Rope, and the medallions of Mlle. Geneviéve 
Granger, remain in my memory among the workmanlike 
and esthetically sound things in this line. The pictures, 
it must be confessed, were not on the whole exhilarating, 
but five decorative landscapes in water-colour by Miss E. 
Horsfall-Ertz bespeak a rising, if not risen, talent; Miss 
Anna Birch’s “ Bamborough Castle,” dark against a stormy 
sunset, is broad and dignified; Miss Marie J. Naylor 
showed a particularly sympathetic portrait of Mrs. Roger 
Fry, and there were notable subject pictures from Mrs. 
Garrido, Miss Vera Christie, and Miss Kruseman van 
Elten. Also three designs for fans by Miss Costerton, 
though not quite as good as Mr. Conder’s, deserve mention. 
It is rather unfortunate for the club that the majority of 
British women artists of repute hold aloof, with the result 
that the gifted amateur occupies more wall space than is 
desirable. I recall several of the former whose work 
helped the previous exhibitions immensely, who have since 
dropped out, and would recommend that an effort be made 
to reclaim them. ‘ 

* aa * * - 

Mr. Tom Browne’s work is too well known for his 
exhibition at the Bruton Gallery to need many introductory 
remarks. Here are gathered together eighty-two paintings 
and drawings embracing a very large variety of subject and 
type—peasant folk from North Holland, cockney and alien 
folk from East London, miscellaneous studies of several 
grades of society, and even a few unembellished landscapes 
in water-colour. The artist can draw anything from a 
tramp to a tourist, and—regarding him simply as a 
draughtsman—his work often has a decorative value that 
ranks it above that of the ordinary humorous interpreter of 
character. This is especially observable where the lines 
and forms of nature lend themselves to decorative treat- 
ment, as in the Volendam sketches; and in these quaint 
Dutch types I think the best of Mr. Browne is to be found. 
“The Stranger” here and “A Heavy Load: Isle of 
Marken,” the latter eloquent in its suggestion of the 
rhythm of toil, are familiar pictures with which I am glad 
to renew acquaintance. Another one-man show of import- 
ance is that of Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, an associate of the 
International, at the Woodbury Gallery. Mr. Thomas 
paints the poetry of landscape with genuine feeling, and his 
colour is individual and pleasant ; technically, he is of the 
Glasgow School. The two impressionistic studies “ Sun- 
set” and “A Misty Eve” may be quoted as indicating his 
range in treatment. 

* *~ aa * ” 

At the Fine Art Society’s Mr. George Elgood is show- 
ing his water-colour drawings of gardens. Mr. Elgood is 
an artist for whom the perfectly visible floral world exists, 
and he never tires of painting its details, bestowing on 
them a conscientious care that is—or should be—worthy of 
all praise. The Pastel Society also opened its exhibition 
at the Institute this week, but space compels me to refrain 
from comment on the same until another occasion. 


F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONALITY OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—In a paragraph in last week’s issue cf your paper 
William Morris is referred to as a Welshman, and this is 
taken as an illustration of the superiority of the Celt in 
decorative and other art. This superiority is no doubt in- 
disputable, but I cannot help feeling that the illustration is 
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not a convincing one. Mr. J. W. Mackail, indeed, tells us 
that the Morrises were originally of Welsh descent, but adds 
that the poet’s grandfather settled in England in the 
eighteenth century and married an English wife. Morris’s 
own mother came of an old English stock. So that what- 
ever Celtic blood there was in his veins flowed with much 
Anglo-Saxon mingled with it. Moreover, I cannot find 
it recorded that Morris himself ever visited Wales, much 
less that he regarded it as his native country or was in any 
way influenced by its traditions or national sentiment. 

Yet all this would be of little importance if Morris’s 
genius were distinctively Celtic. Can this be said of it ? 
His virile and practical spirit surely had more affinity with 


English common-sense than with Celtic melancholy. Deeply 


interested as he was in the folk-lore and mythology of every 
race, from Iceland to Persia, it was the Norse legends he 
made peculiarly his own by enthusiastic study and vivid 
interpretation. It was in the art of medizval England, too, 
which is certainly anything but Celtic, that he found his 
chief inspiration as a craftsman and artist. 

One other instance: his preference in landscape for 
an open, well-watered country, green with lush meadows 
and well-ordered rows of trees, is an almost Dutch trait. 
It is the mountain and deep rocky valley that the true Celt 
knows to be the home of his soul. 

I would not have laboured the point had it not seemed 
a pity that one who is to me so essentially English .hout4 
be added to the long list of Celtic genius. We owe wuch 
in art and in other spheres to the Celts, but we must not 
encourage the idea that they enjoy a monopoly of artisti> 
inspiration. The average Englishman is no doubt a har- 
dened Philistine, but we shall not mend matters by giving 
the dog a bad name—especially when that dog happens to 
be ourselves.—Yours, &c., F. BENTHAM STEVENS. 

Cuckfield, Sussex, January 25, 1904. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND DUNDEE. 


Sir,—In your “Persons and Politics” of this date 
Mr. Massingham falls into a curious blunder, in which I 
am involved, which is the reason I write you. In speaking 
of Norwich election and its lessons to the Labour Party, he 
instances the “opposition offered to Mr. E. Robertson at 
Dundee.” Mr. Massingham is surely aware that Dundee 
is a double-membered constituency, and is represented by 
Sir John Leng as well as Mr. E. Robertson. He writes 
as if there were only one member, and that Mr. Robert- 
son. The fact is there is no opposition to Mr. Robertson. 
Dundee being an industrial constituency, it was argued 
by the Labour Party that it was entitled to one member 
to represent the Labour side. I was duly nominated by 
the Central Workers’ Committee (the Scottish equiva- 
lent for the L.R.C.) and endorsed by the Independent 
Labour Party. My candidature has the unanimous sup- 
port of the Trades Council and all the trades unions in 
the district. Sir John Leng (who is now seventy-five) 
more than once announced that he was not to stand again, 
so that it would be in the place of Sir John Leng that the 
Labour candidate would be run and as a colleague to 
Mr. Robertson. There was never a word said about oppo- 
sition to Mr. E. Robertson, and it puzzles me to under- 
stand where Mr. Massingham got his information. His 
statement certainly gives an entirely false impression of 
the position, and I hope you will allow the above to 
appear.—Yours, &c., W. F. Brack, 

Labour candidate for Dundee. 
96, Renfield-street, Glasgow, January 23. 


[H. W. M. writes: May I make a slight correction in 
my article of last week ? I hear—and am very glad to 
hear—that Mr. Black’s candidature at Dundee has no 
relation to Mr. Edmund Robertson’s seat, and that the only 
desire is to secure for Labour the reversion to Sir John 
Leng’s seat, which he vacates at the next election. That 
seems a very reasonable aim, considering the entire absence 
of Labour members from Scotland, from this point of view, 
and one cannot but hope that Mr. Black’s candidature will 
be acquiesced in by the local Liberal Party.] 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE TEMPERATE TRAVELLER. 

GOOD book to be made—unless, indeed, it has 

been made already—would be an anthology ot 
Italian travel; for if it be true that there is no country 
in Europe which affords more entertainment to the in- 
habitants of our own, it is equally sure that there could 
not be a more instructive study than to inquire what 
sort of entertainment our people have had out of it. 
Offhand, one remembers the proverb about the Eng- 
lishman italianate, and concludes that the peninsula’s 
influence has not been altogether benign. Roger 
Ascham was horrified with what he saw— ‘‘ more oc- 
casion to sin in nine days” than England could provide 
in a year; Sir Philip Sydney was scared off; it 
provedi an insane root to Webster’s dramaturgy ; cer- 
tainly it was an unhealthy school for Byron. But one 
may go to an earlier and more shocking example, and 
find it in the days of the Plantagenets. Italy turned 
the fine headpiece of John Tiptoft, Marquess of Wor- 
cester, to curious schemes of judicial punishment ; to be 
plain, he returned to these shores with practical 
suggestions for the impaling of criminals. And his 
end was in accord with these beginnings. With a 
mistress on either hand of him, he rode in a cart from 
Westminster to Tower Hill, and requesting the heads- 
man to give him three strokes ‘‘in honour of the 
Trinity,” died like a gentleman, a Christian, and a good 
Italian. Certain it is that Italy was a name of terror ; 
but it did not on that account cease to attract us. It 
connoted what Shelley found in the Gorgon’s head, 
“the loveliness of terror.” The Englishman might 
be struck mad and turned to stone afterwards, but he 
would kiss the wicked lips first. 

The crux of the whole manifold question lies in 
this one: Was Italy the lovely haunt of thieves, 
murderers, bullies, trulls, and ruffians, and did the 
Italians, above their neighbours, push these shameful 
trades? Or was it rather that we, with our incurable, 
incredible romance, and our twofold cant which admits 
a sneaking fondness for what it gives us pleasure to 
condemn—was it not rather that we saw them 
so? Has there ever been, in fact, a proverbial 
Frenchman italianate? The last of the Valois, 
the hermaphrodite King, and his egregious 
Sister of Navarre, are not cases in point, for 
they were children of ‘‘the Apothecary’s daughter,” 
Italian, and sophisticated Italian to start with ; nor 
shall I pause to consider whether (in more modern 
times) ‘‘ Lui et Elle,” to say nothing of ‘‘ Elle et Lui” 
(a more startling pair) were Romantics first and 
Italians after, or vice versd. I do believe that the 
anthology, properly done, and including, of course, 
the travel-tales of all nations, would show that, 
although we English were sensitive above other men 
to Italian fever, took it more easily, and took it worse, 
nevertheless the better sort of our travellers kept their 
heads until times comparatively recent—always sup- 
posing that they were not poets. 1 believe, further, that 
it will appear that Byron and Shelley, who made 
poetry and “enthusymusy” fashionable, and after 
them Mr. Ruskin, who made them a religion, are 
responsible for more italianate hysterics than all the 
Elizabethan dramatists, Palaces of Pleasure, and 
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whatnot put together. But these are indeed brave 
questions, 

The anthology of Italian travel, then, will not 
confine itself to English adventures in those parts, but 
will include them of all European nations, and 
especially of France: the light-hearted Monsieur de 
Brosses must be there, the impassive Monsieur de 
Stendhal, and first in point of time, and not least by 
any means among them, the gentle, the sub-ironic, the 
reasonable Sieur de Montaigne. To contrast the judg- 
ment of any one of these travellers with what divers of 
our poets have reported would be manifestly absurd ; 
for, putting it at its worst, there must always have 
been things better worth seeing in Italy than 
Vittoria Accoramboni or Ford’s incestuous pair. One 
can do more equitably than that. Within ten years 
of Montaigne’s examination of the country our Fynes 
Moryson was there; very little later was Thomas 
Coryat —Coryat of the Crudities, or Tommaso Odcom- 
biano as he delighted to call himself* ; very little later, 
again, there journeyed and journalised our serene, 
most interested, most lovable John Evelyn, the 
sweetest pen that ever wrote a date. To the reports 
of these worthies, which are, or should be, upon the 
shelves of all good Italians in England, may now be 
added the sage reflections of Montaigne ; for of late a 
very excellent translation of his journal has been made 
by Mr. W. G. Waters, and published in three pretty 
volumes by Mr. Murray.t It is pleasant to say that 
everything about this book is good, from preface to 
index, from cover to cover—by no means excluding 
the illustrations, which, though small, are clear repro- 
ductions of prints more or less coeval with the diarist. 
With this in his hand your lover of Italy may revisit 
all his old haunts ; and I beg leave to tell him that he 
will be none the worse for having a shrewd and rather 
dry old scholar at his elbow to arrest his romantic 
imaginings. If I may speak of myself in this place, I 
shall declare that when next I| cross the Alps I shall 
have two books with me. JDanée shall be in one 
pocket and Montaigne’s Journal in the other. He is, 
for choice, the Temperate Traveller. 

Montaigne—whose ‘‘ gofit nauséabonde, comme 
d’une chambre de malade” Michelet took upon himself 
to announce—being really ill, travelled primarily in 
pursuit of medicinal baths, and consumed upon his 
journey more drugged waters of divers kinds than 
could possibly have been good for him had he been a 
compendium of all disease. Quantity rather than 
quality seems to have been his specific: indeed, he 
drenched himself. But neither sickness nor remedy 
could cure him of his curiosity. As his secretary 
says of him, ‘‘after an uneasy night he would 
rise eager and lively when he remembered he was 
about to sally forth to see some fresh town or district.” 
‘*To sally forth”! That is the true spirit of travel 
And here is another : 


“When the others complained to him of his practice of 
leading the em over indirect and winding roads, often 
returning to the —_ whence they had set out (which he 
would often do when he heard report of something worth 
seeing, or when he sawreason for varying his plan atcavel) 





*Odcombe, in Somerset, was his dwelling-place. The com- 
placent creature measured every Italian distance from there, as 
the geographers from Greenwich. 

t “*THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’s TRAVELS IN ITALY, BY 
WAY OF SWITZERLAND AND GERMANY, IN 1580-1." Translated 
and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by W, G, Waters, 
London: John Murray. Three vols., 15s, net. 





he would reply that, for his own part, he never set forth for 
any place other than that in which he might at present find 
himself; and that it was impossible he should miss or go 
aside from his route, because this route always lay where 

laces unfamiliar to him were to be seen; and that, provided 
he did not fare the same road twice over, or see one place a 
second time, he never considered that he had failed one jot 
in his purpose.” 


A good and gallant saying in a moribund old man ! 

And he took with him—admirable correctives to 
this brisk and over-eager habit—his temper of the 
sanest, his ripe judgment, his well-stored memory, and 
his mind swept clean of every filament of prejudice. 
He at least imported no kind of romance into Italy ; 
nor did the country contain any @ priori fund of awful- 
ness for him. In his eyes our tremendous tragedies, 
‘* White Devils,” ‘*‘ Duchesses of Malfy,” and the rest of 
them, were more or less vulgar, pretty ordinary 
murders. Bianca Capello, that appetent “ daughter 
of Venice”: Moryson makes a great story of 
her. To Montaigne she seemed a rather blowsy lady : 
‘* According to the Italian taste the duchess is hand- 
some, with an agreeable and inspiring face, full bust, 
and a bosom displaying itself as it may.” He observed 
that she drank her wine without water, and hints that 
she was none the better for that, In Florence, too, 
whose mere name spells witchery to us post-Ruskinians, 
he tooked coolly about him, measuring it with his 
practical eye—‘‘ smaller than Ferrara,” he records: 
Ferrara !—and eke with his critical eye, which no 
glamour ever veiled : 


“ T cannot tell why this city should be termed ‘ beautiful,’ 
as it were by privilege. Beautiful it is, but no more so than 
Bologna, a little more than Ferrara, while it falls far short 
of Venice. You may, indeed, discern from the top of the 
bell-tower innumerable houses, which cover the hills all 
around for the distance of two or three leagues ; and in 
the piain, some two leagues in extent, on which the city 
stands, they seem to touch, so closely are they built one to 
another. The city is paved with flat stones without pattern 
or regularity.” 


And again he says, ‘‘ Speaking generally of Italy 
and Germany, the churches will rarely be found to 
equal those of France.” And once more: 


‘“* Touching the beauty of the Roman ladies, M. de Montaigne 
affirmed that this was not notable enough to raise the 
reputation of the city beyond all others; moreover, that, as 
in Paris, the most remarkable beauty belonged to those who 
made a market of the same.” 


Of course, these things are true, patently true. Yet 
what man of our people, drummed forward by Ruskin’s 
music, would care to admit it ? 

As touching his verdict upon the ladies of Rome, I 
cannot forbear the comparison of his methods of study 
in that kind with those of Coryat. It was his good 
pleasure upon more than one occasion to visit those of 
that certain class to which he was disposed to allow 
the pre-eminence of beauty. In Florence he writes 
with perfect simplicity, ‘‘ I went out to-day alone to 
amuse myself by inspecting those ladies who may be 
seen by anyone who may be so inclined. I saw those 
of the greatest note, but they were not of much account.” 
All which seems to be reasonable statement of 
probable truth. But Coryat, after a similar visit to a 
lady of Venice, thinks it necessary to append to his 
account an elaborate apology for going and another for 
writing about it. ‘‘ Neither can I be persuaded,” he 
says, ‘‘that it ought to be esteemed for a staine or 
blemish to the reputation of an honest and ingen- 
uous man... because according to 
the old maxime, cognitio mali non est mala... . 
For | thinke that a virtuous man will be the more 
confirmed and settled in virtue,’ &c., and then the 
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tale of the drunken Helots and Spartan youth—as to 
which it is sufficient criticism to remark that if it were 
painful to him to go, and detrimental to his reputation 
to record, it had been a simple way of escape either 
not to have gone or not to have recorded. But that is 
our English way. 

Montaigne was not too much the humanist to have 
a good word for Gothic. He greatly admired Siena, 
whose Cathedral church our Mr. Lassels declared to be 
‘neat "—the oddest adjective in the world to apply to 
it. Evelyn, too, admired, though he certainly preferred 
Vicenza. It was Addison who sounded the first trum- 
pet of revolting taste. Of that very Cathedral he says: 

“When a man sees the prodigious Pains and Expense 
that our Fore-Fathers have been at in these Barbarous Build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy to himself what Miracles of 
Architecture they would have left us had they only been 
instructed in the right way.” 

That approaches the sublime ; but it was reserved 
to Monsieur de Brosses to go, as we say nowadays, 
‘* the whole hog ”"—to Monsieur de Brosses, fresh from 
Trianon and the CEuil de Boeuf, with Tom Paine and 
the Rights of Man buzzing in his ears. That the Pre- 
sident had vivacity and wit there is no doubt. His 
travellers’ tales have a sting; and my anthology will 
not be complete without some of them. When, for 
instance, he says of the rainfall which afflicted his 
sojourn in Lucca that he thinks it very extraordinary 
that such a small Republic should have such 
quantities of rain, he is pleasant; but his judgment 
of San Marco in Florence is too pert: ‘‘C’est 
de cette maison,” he writes, ‘‘ qu’étoit le bon- 
homme Savonarolle, que l'on fit cuire en feu clair et 
vermeil, dont il mourut faute d’appareil.” Too much 
has been made of that particular enthusiast, in my 
humble judgment; but this is to make too little. 
I may also remind the reader of his verdict upon the 
Pisan Campo Santo: ‘‘ The walls are painted in fresco 
by the hands of Giotto, Orcagna, Benozzo, &c., who 
have represented the stories of the Bible in a manner 
very quaint, very absurd, extraordinarily bad, and most 
curious.” So says M. de Brosses, and settles it; so 
did the CEuil de Boeuf view foreign masterpieces ; but 
not so old Montaigne : 

“TI was immensely pleased with the cemetery, which they 
call the Campo Santo. It is of extraordinary size, and 
rectangular, three hundred paces long and one hundred wide, 
and surrounded by a corridor forty paces wide, covered with 
lead and paved with marble. The walls are covered with 
old paintings, and amongst them is a portrait of the Floren- 
tine Gondi, by whom the family of that name was founded.” 

Nowhere is there greater discrepancy between the 
old traveller and the new than in this matter of art. 
Painting, except portraiture, did not exist for 
Montaigne. I believe he took it for what it really was, 
an accessory of architecture. Ifa church pleased him 
the fresco-work contributed. He had more of an eye 
for sculpture, liked the lovely Fonte Gaja in the Campo 
of Siena, and the tombs of the Scaligers at Verona, 
but he cannot be freed from the suspicion of sometimes 
mistaking the big for the grand. He pauses at Pra- 
tolino to speak of a Colossus which the Grand Duke 
Francis was a-making—‘‘ the eye-socket of which is 
three cubits in width and all the rest in proportion.” 
Upon architecture he reasons justly but, as we have 
seen, coolly. There is no doubt that men, rather than 
men’s handiworks, were the meat for his eyes. 

Lastly, in matters of religion he neither enthused 
nor scoffed. He was precisely his natural, gentle, 


kindly-sceptical self. At Verona, he “remarked on 
the strange behaviour of those present at High Mass 
on such a solemn day.” He “visited other churches, 
but saw nothing noteworthy, either in the orna- 
ments, or beauty of the women present.” He was 
able to examine minutely and curiously the heads 
of Saints Peter and Paul which were exhibited 
to the faithful in the Rotunda at Rome, and 
to make pilgrimage to the Santa Casa at Loreto with- 
out losing his own. With an equal curiosity he had 
also observed a public execution and the ceremony of 
circumcision of a Jewish infant. But he punctually 
performed the duties of his religion, kept, indeed, all 
the rules, and gives us a pretty account of the 
memorial device which he had fixed in the church. In 
it were set 

“ Four silver —. that of Our Lady, my own, my 
wife’s, and my daughter’s. On the base of mine was 
engraved on the silver the inscription, ‘ Michael Montanus 
Gallus Vasco, Eques Regii Ordinis, 1581.’ On my wife's, 
‘Francisca Cassaniana, uxor,) and on my _ daughter’s, 
‘ Leonora Montana, filia unica.’ These three are all kneel- 
ing in a row before Our Lady, who is set somewhat 
higher.” 

Lastly, I shall record of him here that he loved Lucca 
above all cities in Italy, like every wise man before 
him or since; and that, knowing it perfectly well, 
cheerful to the end, he went home to Montaigne to die. 
He was quite ready : 

“It would be too great cowardice and éschifilta on m 
part if, knowing that I am every day in danger of deat 
from these ailments, and drawing nearer thereto every hour 
in the course of nature, I did not do my best to bring my- 
self into a fitting mood to meet my end whenever it may 
come, And in this respect it is wise to take joyfully all the 
good fortune God may send. Moreover there is no 
remedy, nor rule, nor knowledge whereby to keep clear of 
these evils which from every side and at every minute 
gather round man’s footsteps, save in the resolve to endure 
them with dignity, or boldly and promptly make an end of 


them,” 
Maurice HEWLETT. 


THE PROBLEM OF WHISTLER’S CHARACTER. 
THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING Enemies. Third edition. By 
J. McN. Whistler. London: Heinemann. 

Tus strange book is not merely a pleasure to those who 
like to see solemn ignorance flouted. It sets one wonder- 
ing how Whistler ever came to compile it; why he, who 
was so secure of fame, should thus have courted notoriety, 
and why, with all his works to speak for him, ke should 
have chosen to speak for himself in so questionable a 
manner. We expect to find in a great artist a proud in- 
difference to what fools may say about him. Any fool 
could provoke a shrill retort from Whistler. He pored 
ovet newspaper cuttings to find a chance for a repartee ; 
aixl, when ke had made it, treasured it up for republica- 
tion as if it were the plate of one of his etchings. He pro- 
fessed to believe that no one but an artist could judge the 
work of an artist; yet a great part of his book is an appeal 
from the ignorance of his critics to the still greater ignor- 
ance of the public. If they know nothing about pictures, 
how are they to know that the criticisms here reprinted 
are nonsense ? For whose amusement did Whistler re- 
print them ? Why, in fact, was the book compiled ? 
There can be only one answer to this question. Temper 
was the chief motive of its compilation; and most people, 
having decided so much, will decide also that it shows 
nothing but the weakness of the compiler’s character ; 
and, if they do so, will make a great mistake. For the 
book, if it betrays temper, shows also a curious bravery 
of a kind that Englishmen are not likely to appreciate. 
It must be remembered that Whistler was a great artist 
and knew it. He was a fanatic for certain principles of 
art, set to work with utter seriousness to express them in 
his own works, and was sure that he had succeeded in doing 
so. Yet for many years nearly all our critics, from Ruskin 
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downwards, wrote of him as if he was an ignorant char- 
latan, a mere pursuer of notoriety. What he knew to be 
beautiful and accomplished they called ugly and bungled, 
praising all the while pictures that were devoid of the 
meanest qualities of art. There have been artists who 
could proudly ignore the verdicts of incompetence. 
Whistler was not one of them. Like Wagner, he was 
hungry for applause. For all his elaborate concealment of 
the fact, no one can doubt it who reads this Lock. It 
was a weakness no doubt, but a weakness shared by most 
men. There are few of us who do not like to be praised 
for what we do well. Whistler for many years was con- 
tinually ridiculed for what he did excellently. He was 
angry with what seemed to him the malevolent ignorance 
that hindered the spread of his fame; but he tried to con- 
ceal his anger even from himself. He would have his 
revenge, but no one must see that he was thirsting for it. 
Hence he cloaked his anger with an affectation of gaiety. 
No ignoramus must ever be flattered into the belief that 
Whistler could be stung by kis clumsy invective, yet he 
must be made to smart for his insolence. So Whistler 
pretended to laugh as he applied the lash, and argued that 
fools were worth his attention because there was nothing 
serious in life. This was his fatal error. A man must 
profess to take life seriously if he wishes to be taken 
seriously himself. If Whistler had foamed in righteous 
indignation against his critics and answered Ruskin in his 
own manner, the public would have been ready to believe 
that his pictures were varnished with the sweat of his 
brow, and that therefore they must possess some excel- 
lence, however obscure it might be. But, as it was, he 
was commonly supposed to knock off a picture in a morn- 
ing, and one still hears often enough that he could not be 
great because he would never take pains. From the first 
he took up an impracticable attitude to the world, and he 
was too proud ever to forego it. 


Since the world would not recognise him instantly for 
the great artist that he was, he took offence. He despised 
the opinion of the mob, yet he must be always flouting it. 
He had too much spirit to complain of indifference ; but in 
bearing it he grinned so much that grinning was vulgarly 
supposed to be his main occupation and eccentricity his 
chief pursuit. He trifled so elaborately in his writings 
and his discourse that the world rushed to the conclusion 
he was a grotesque trifler in his art. Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the truth. He was almost too 
serious as an artist, too intent upon a classical perfection 
of style; and his agonised pursuit of that perfection told 
upon his nerves. Nerves no doubt were the secret of 
many of his perversities. They play strange tricks with 
all of us, and they caused Whistler, when the public took 
him for a farceur, to play up to their conception of him, 
just as they cause a man who has tumbled down in the 
mud to laugh with the bystanders at his own misfortune. 
Whistler pretended to be amused when he was spattered 
with ridicule; so the public supposed he knew and meant 
his pictures to be ridiculous. There was weakness in this, 
no doubt. A strong man does not pretend to be amused 
when he is not, nor puts on offensive armour when he only 
needs defensive. Whistler wasted his strength in futile 
attack when he should have husbanded it in passive resist- 
ance. He must have spent much time in exploring the 
newspapers to see what fools said about him and in 
answering them after their own folly. With the common 
nistake of nervous people, he was so anxious to show that 
he did not care what was said of him that he could not 
ignore it. He was not content to live down misconstruc- 
tion, and made it stronger by resisting it. Yet he was too 
proud to resist it with the open indignation that might 
have won the sympathy of a dull but kindly public. The 
more bitter he felt the greater was his parade of gaiety. 
He seemed to sting with a light heart, and the world 
suppesed that he stung for his own diversion, and that the 
barbed butterfly of his signature was a symbol of Lis 
whole life. He professed to find everything amusing, and 
the world was indifferently amused by him, so that now, 
when he is dead and one ought to be thinking only of Lis 





masterpieces, it is possible for Academicians and others 
to write with a kindly half contempt, not about his art, 
but about the eccentricities of his life. They cannot take 
him seriously, even now that he is with Tintoret and Velas- 
quez. With the common decency of mankind towards 
the dead, they are ready to forgive, but not to admire. 
They play over him, as it were, not one of the proud 
lamentations designed for dead heroes, but the funeral 
march of a marionette, as if there were something whimsi- 
cal and incongruous in the death of a creature so irre- 
sponsible. There is no ill-nature or jealousy in this, 
nothing but misunderstanding. We can understand many 
kinds of heroism, but not the heroism of devotion to an 
art, or what a strain it puts upon the physical and moral 
powers of the devotee. The world, smiling at the fretful 
artist, forgets what high labours have unstrung him. It is 
a sad fact, often ignored, that our moral force, like our 
physical, is limited ; and the man who lavishes moral force 
upon his art may tire it for his other activities. In these 
days, when all the traditions of art have been vulgarised, 
an artist must spend an immense amount of moral force 
on the mere rejection of vulgarity. Dull formulas beset 
him at every turm and trammel his inspiration. The 
inspiration of many of Whistler's nocturnes can only have 
been kept pure with an unceasing watchfulness against such 
formulas, and that watchfulness with the process of 
creation must have tired his faculties. He did not fall 
into melancholy or fretful complaint because he had a 
high, militant spirit, but the strain upon him betrayed itself 
in an irritability that.tried to pass itself off as careless 
gaiety. He was too much overwrought to be tranquil. He 
could not rest for the petty noises of his detractors, and 
tried tu drown them with noises as petty of his own. Yet 
he is not to be condemned for what are only surface and 
physical weaknesses, even though with strange perversity 
he chose to commemorate them in a book. 





HAMMURABI AND MOSES. 


THE Laws oF MosEs, AND THE CODE OF HAMMURABI. 
Stanley A. Cook, M.A. Pp. xviii., 307. 
C. Black. 1903. 
THE discovery of the Code of Hammurabi, of which a 
brief account was given by the present reviewer in The 
Speaker in the spring of last year, has already been the 
occasion of a mass of literature. That a great part of this 
literature should have been concerned with the somewhat 
unfruitful question of the influence of Babylonish upon 
Hebrew law was inevitable, so little do people study the 
facts of history for their own value, and so assiduously for 
their bearing on some special point of interest on which 
attention is centred. Questions of origin and affiliation are 
never-failing subjects of discussion precisely because they 
are for the most part insoluble, and so giye occasion for 
the exercise of endless ingenuity untrammelled by the 
check of decisive facts. These remarks, however, must not 
be taken as directed against Mr. Cook’s work, which is 
sober, scientific, and therefore cautious, and in the main 
negative in result. It is of the greatest value to have a 
number of the most important Semitic codes compared as 
is done in this volume. Comparison is the essence of the 
scientific study of law, morals, and religion, and as far as 
Mr. Cook’s comparisons have been extended they have 
undoubtedly led him to the most reasonable conclusion 
—that is to say, that the analogies to be found between 
the laws of Hammurabi and those of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Deuteronomy are to be ascribed not to direct Baby 
lonian influence upon Israel, but to the common Semitic 
origin of both peoples. An extension of the comparative 
method would I think lead Mr. Cook a step further— 
indeed, many hints and references which he gives may 
be said to point the way—to the conclusion, that is, that 
it is rather the common needs of social life and the 
common enjoyment of a certain stage of intellectual and 
moral evolution which is the fundamental cause of agree- 
ment, while, conversely, divergences are principally due to 
minor differences in the same respects, 
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There is, in fact, no department of life in which in- 
dications of agreement are, when taken alone, so weak a 
proof of historical connection as that of law and custom. 
The Code of Hammurabi and the Hebrew legislation agree 
in numberless points—for example, in the law of re- 
taliation (an eye for an eye, &c.), in admitting pecuniary 
composition for personal injuries, in the recognition of 
witchcraft, in the use of the ordeal and the oath, in the 
limitation of debt slavery, in many of the laws of marriage 
and inheritance. But on the same or similar points, each 
of them agrees again with a Lundred other codes, ancient 
and modern, Aryan, Semitic, Negro, Mongolian, Polyne- 
sian, Native, American, in a word, with the customs of all 
races at all periods which have arrived at the same stage 
of intellectual and social development. There are, of 
course, individual differences in the way in which each 
nation works out its own development, but these differ- 
ences again are with few exceptions hard to trace to charac- 
teristics of race or to affiliation, and the greatest differences 
of race and of history do not prevent similarities of cus- 
tom arising from similarities of condition or belief. To 
take a single example, the practice of “ cutting for the dead,” 
familiar to us from the denunciations of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, turns up again in Tierra del Fuego as well as in 
countless peoples in the intervening space and time. The 
inference is not that it is an inheritance of the Fuegians 
and other modern savages from the Jews, but that it is a 
practice appropriate to a certain stage of belief and destined 
to arise wherever that belief is in vigour. 

The precise nature of the debt of the Hebrew law- 
givers to Hammurabi, and to Babylonian law  gene- 
rally, could therefore only be a question of primary 
interest to those who imagine the “ Mosaic” legis 
lation in its earliest shape to contain anything 
that peculiarly distinguishes it from other early codes. 
If this view were seriously maintained it would be sufficient 
to point out that the Code of Hammurabi is in some respects 
more advanced than the earlier Hebrew legislation, just as 
the moral code in the Egyptian Book of the Dead is far 
more complete than that of the Decalogue. Hammurabi’s 
date is given variously between 2394 and 1947 B.c., but 
there is no doubt that his code is earlier by many centuries 
than that of Exodus xx.-xxiii. At this earlier period Baby- 
lonia already enjoyed a settled civilisation, with a strong 
central executive, whereas at the date of the Book of the 
Covenant Israel, though no longer a collection of desert 
tribes, is still comparatively anarchic. Hammurabi’s Code, 
however, bears many traces of the earlier stage out of which 
society was emerging; for example, in the provision of 
composition for personal injuries, and still more in the 
somewhat extreme development of vicarious punishments. 
The laws of marriage, again, are based on what may be 
called the second stage in the development of that institu- 
tion—the stage in which the wife becomes the husband’s 
property. This tendency is, however, materially modified 
in the Code of Hammurabi, and the position of women at 
Babylon was clearly better than in Israel or under Islam. 
There was apparently an approach to monogamy—M. 
Dareste even puts it that it was recognised “ in principle ”— 
though the exact conditions are not quite easy to determine, 
nor are the inferences which would naturally be drawn from 
the code always easy to reconcile with the contemporary 
marriage contracts. The whole subject is very carefully dis- 
cussed by Mr. Cook. On another point it seems that Mr. 
Cook is a little too liberal in his interpretation of Ham- 
murabi. The early Israelite law contained some clauses 
for the protection of slaves, but Mr. Cook, if I read him 
rightly, assigns a certain superiority to the Babylonian 
legislation on this point. Now, there are, it is true, several 
clauses protecting the slave, but, except in two cases (that 
of concubines and of men sold or pawned for debt), they 
do not protect the slave against his owner, but the owner 
against other men. Thus, in certain cases the man who 
has caused a slave’s death “ shall give slave for slave "— 
very satisfactory to the owner, but a tolerably clear indica- 
tion that the slave is a mere chattel. Mr. Cook says that 


the owner “ was bound to regard the health of the sfave and 
pay his doctor’s bill,” but the clause on which this is based 
mentions no obligation to the slave, but merely fixes the 
doctor’s fee for the cure of certain complaints—five shekels 
of silver for a “ gentleman,” three for “the son of a poor 
man,” and two, payable by the master, for the slave. I must 
not, however, carry the discussion further, for the number 
of interesting points raised by Mr. Cook’s book are endless, 
and I would only commend it to anyone who desires a 
judicious and scholarly statement, not only of Babylonian, 
but of Hebrew and other Semitic law and custom. 


L. T. Hosuouse. 


POLITICAL EVOLUTION. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN Potity. 
Macmillan. 1903. 
lr anything could help to mitigate the grief which was 
caused by Henry Sidgwick’s death, it would be that he had 
left behind him a large mass of work in a form ready or 
almost ready for publication. The present volume is the 
third and the largest of his posthumous writings, and we 
are not told that it is to be the last. No one who knew 
Sidgwick ever felt that his writings were equal to his per- 
sonality ; but that is not to say that his friends are not de- 
lighted to welcome everything that came from that lucid 
and well-stored mind, 

The present volume, as Mrs. Sidgwick tells us in an 
interesting preface, grew out of the lectures which the 
Professor delivered during a large number of years. He 
was in the habit of making exceedingly full notes for his 
courses, and every time the lectures were to be delivered 
new points were added. These notes, checked and am- 
plified by the note-books of members of his classes, have 
aided Mrs. Sidgwick to put together a book which is in all 
essentials a finished production, though certain matters, 
as she points out and as we see for ourselves, are not dis- 
cussed as fully as they would have been had the author 
himself prepared the book for publication. 

Mrs. Sidgwick tells us that it was her husband's plan 
to resign his professorship within) a year or two, and to 
devote himself largely to a series of political studies. His 
Elements of Politics, which appeared some teu years ago, 
formed the theoretical introduction. The present volume 
gives a panoramic view of the development of government 
and political theory. A further work was to complete the 
edifice by a survey of the existing constitutions of the 
world. It was even a plan of his to reside for a time in 
different foreign countries in order to study on the spot 
the working of various forms of Government. 

There can be no harm in saying that the Elements of 
Politics was by far the weakest, just as the Methods of 


By Henry Sidgwick. 


Ethics was by far the strongest, book that Sidg- 
wick ever wrote. It was diffuse and unilluminat- 
ing, though the author's wonderful power of analysis 
could not fail to give a certain value to every- 


thing that he wrote. The present volume is far more 
satisfactory. It shows wide reading and complete mastery 
of the general course of political evolution in Europe. Sidg- 
wick never rose to purple passages; but there is a quiet 
strength as well as a perfect lucidity in his style that carry 
the reader along. The book consists of three almost equal 
parts, the classical, the medizval, and the modern. — Ja 
the earliest part he was especially at home, for his first 
academical distinctions had been won in the field of clas- 
sical scholarship. For later parts he read trustworthy, if 
not always the latest, authorities; and the chapters on 
political thinkers show a thorough first-hand acquaintance 
with the original. 

The opening lectures deal with the controversial 
question of the origin of society, and steer a middle course 
between competing theories. Sidgwick finds less of 
kingship than did Freeman and less of patriarchal power 
than did Maine. The tendency of the latest research is 
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to the conclusion that primitive forms of association were 
exceedingly various, and that attempts to identify some 
particular arrangement as the ruling idea are doomed to 
failure. The Greek chapters deal fully with the develop- 
ment of institutions. It is pointed out that the leading 
thinkers express a uniformly unfavourable opinion of the 
working of democracy, which, indeed, lasted but a short 
time in most of the City States. It was the profound disap- 
pointment produced by the spectacle of disorder and in- 
stability that drove Plato and Aristotle to construct their 
ideal States. Sidgwick rightly reminds his readers that 
while the Republic was Plato’s first choice, his second-best 
State must be sought in the Laws, which is far too little 
read. The resemblance of the two thinkers is rightly 
held to be much greater than their differences. 


The transition from the city to a larger unit is traced 
to the need of defence, and a brief glance is cast at the 
Achaean League. Rome is rapidly sketched in two lec- 
tures, which would no doubt have been expanded had the 
author lived. The survey of classical polity is closed by 
an interesting lecture on the functions of government in 
Greece and Rome, in which it is argued that the freedom 
of the individual from government interference was as 
great, except in Sparta, as in our own day. Legislation, 
on the other hand, plays a far more important part in 
government in the modern than in the ancient world. 
This contention is illustrated in some instructive pages on 
the method of altering the law employed by the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Preetor, whose decisions gradually came 
to be regarded as a reflection of the Law of Nature as well 
as of the Law of Nations. 


The medieval chapters are instructive without being 
exhaustive. Feudalism is carefully sketched, and the city 
life of Germany and Italy is studied in considerable detail. 
But the position and significance of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire is scarcely touched on, though it was for centuries the 
most important of the elements of European polity. The 
author contents himself with pointing out the weaknesses 
of medizval organisation. Modern history is found to 
begin in the seventeenth century, when the instinct of 
order had asserted itself in strong monarchical States. A 
careful discussion of Hobbes, who is taken as the typical 
thinker of the movement to absolute monarchy, points out 
that though he demanded that sovereignty should be clearly 
recognised as residing in some one individual or institution, 
the whole trend of his thought was towards monarchy. 
Hobbes’s error was in failing to recognise that in many 
States it is impossible to escape in practice a division of 
sovereignty ; and it was Locke’s great merit to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the people retained the dormant or 
latent sovereignty. The chapter on Rousseau discusses 
his relation to Montesquieu, and points out that the former 
never dreamed of restoring the State of Nature in his plans 
for the reconstruction of society. It is a noteworthy point 
that writers of the last decade have tended to rate Rous- 
seau’s power of thought distinctly higher than was general 
some twenty years ago. 


The closing lecture is devoted to Modern Federalism, 
and the author makes the interesting remark that in his 
opinion the extension of Federalism is the most probable of 
political prophecies. The tendency of States to “integra- 
tion,” largely for purposes of defence, is seen throughout 
history, and Professor Sidgwick was of opinion that it had 
not yet spent its force. The final pages of this volume in- 
spire a lively regret that the study of the political institu- 
tions and tendencies of the present time was never under- 
taken. The Development of European Polity will take a 
high place among English treatises on political science, and 
is almost certain to be used as a handbook by University 
students. If it is less brilliant and original than Maine, 
less eloquent than Freeman, less comprehensive and eru- 
dite than Guizot, it possesses many solid merits and sup- 


plies a want which has been undoubtedly felt by English 


students of political evolution. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL. 
THe Lire or DaniEL O’ConNELL. By Michael MacDonagh. 
London: Cassell and Co. 

Mr. MacDonacu has used with industry and skill a great 
deal of raw material which had not previously been avail- 
able for the purposes of a life of O’Connell. Among other 
new sources he has drawn on the correspondence of Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord-Lieutenant from 1801-1805, and of Lori 
Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), Chief Secretary in 
1833, lately deposited in the manuscript department of 
the British Museum, extracts from which have recently 
been published in the Freeman’s Journal. Mr. Lecky 
would have given a good deal for a sight of the private 
Hardwicke letters when he was writing his history, but he 
could find no trace of them in Dublin Castle, and he con- 
cluded they had been destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
they were reposing in the deed room of Wimpole Hall, 
the country seat of the Hardwickes, and they have now 
been sold to the Museum. Mr. MacDonagh has spared no 
pains to accumulate all the evidence that was to be ob- 
tained, and he has collected very many characteristic 
passages from O’Connell’s speeches and letters. The 
result is not a great or luminous biography, but a deci- 
dedly interesting book which will be read for the new light 
it throws on O’Connell’s domestic life and the detailed and 
lively narrative of his wonderful career. 

O’Connell was described by Gladstone as the greatest 
popular leader the world had ever seen. Mr. MacDonagh 
does not attempt a-profound analysis of his personality, 
such as Mr. Lecky undertook in one of the very greatest 
of all his character sketches. His history is quantitative 
rather than qualitative, a record rather than an explanation. 
But if his study is not very penetrating or creative, he has 
brought out clearly the surroundings in which O’Connell 
made Limself the greatest popular leader ever known, the 
bewildering difficulties he faced, the trenchant methods 
he used, the singular appropriateness of his gifts, and his 
weaknesses. O’Connell was a great tribune, and it hap- 
pened that the Ireland of his day needed nothing in the 
world so much as a great tribune. He found his country- 
men inarticulate, downtrodden, overwhelmed by traditions 
of defeat and failure. He taught them to become 
a power, he armed them with his own courage and 
vehemence, and he carried the flag of Irish nationalisn 
defiantly and proudly for thirty years. Thackeray wrote 
or kim in 1843 that he was the greatest man in ti2 
Empire, “for, after all, have you not done more for your 
nation than any man since Washington ever did?” Men 
who saw how the peasantry of Ireland had been trans- 
formed in his lifetime thought it no exaggeration. 
O’Connell wrested the Catholic cause from the incompe- 
tent and timid hands of the Catholic aristocracy, he bore 
down the scruples and hesitations of politicians, he with- 
stood the Pope, and he drove the British Government to 
emancipate his religion by showing that it was he and no 
British garrison that kept Ireland from civil war. It 
would have been better for both nations if Catholic eman- 
cipation had been a concession to principle and not to fear, 
if it had been given by Fitzwilliam in 1795 or in 1800 
when the union was made; but O’Connell judged the 
situation aright, and by substituting for the lounging and 
dilatory tactics of his predecessors the concentrated and 
indignant power of the Irish democracy, he won the vic- 
tory that had been refused to the chivalrous Grattan and 
the self-sacrifice of the English Whigs. 

For this purpose, that of inspiring a desultory and 
disconsolate Ireland with self-consciousness and a sovereign 
purpose, O’Connel]l had a marvellous equipment of charac- 
ter and intellect. His health, his hardy habits (his day 
began at four in the morning), his voice, his directness, 
his spontaneous and exuberant eloquence, his courage— 
these were the qualities of an ideal popular leader in such a 
cause. O’Connell knew his countrymen intimately. He 
was a Catholic and a Democrat, and that fact gave him a 
power Grattan and Charlemont and Flood had lacked. He 
had an energy like Danton’s for popular organisation. 
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Above all things, he believed in his own capacity for com- 
mand, and he never doubted that he could keep his grip 
on the Irish peasant. He disliked bloodshed as much as 
Grattan, but he felt ke was the master of the populace, 
whereas Grattan had looked out upon it through the mis- 
givings of a Whig, Protestant, aristocratic, obsessed by the 
portents of revolution. O’Connell’s self-confidence was 
justified in the great Clare election, where all his suppor- 
ters vowed neither to drink nor to fight, and kept their pro- 
mise. His prejudices, like his sympathies, were powerful 
weapons, and even the things that disgusted and outraged 
English opinion had a purpose of their own in O’Connell’s 
mind. ‘Ihe extraordinary license and ferocity he allowed 
himself in speaking of opponents he used to defend as a 
kind of dramatic device for destroying the pusillanimity 
bred in a trampled religion by generations of persecution. 
The Catholic peasant was to come to assert himself, partly 
by realising his wrongs, partly by realising his strength, 
partly by seeing the ascendency party treated in the persons 
of its officials and representatives with fearless and vindic- 
tive contumely. Mr. MacDonagh reproduces many good 
stories of O’Connell’s violence, though he seems sometimes 
to take what O’Connell said too seriously, and to see arr)- 
gance where humour was intended. He tells one amusing 
story of O’Connell’s encounter with the Zimes commis- 
sionet, who visited his estate. O’Connell Lad declared that 
this commissioner had been kicked out of the 
house by Dean O’Shaughnessy. The commissioner 
published a letter from the Dean to say the story 
was unfounded. O’Connell referred to the incident 
at his next meeting: “I have seen a letter from 
that eccentric fellow the ‘gutter’ commissioner of 
the Zimes. I am glad to see the fellow is in a passion. 
Yes, the miscreant is angry, but not wise in his anger. He 
denies that he was kicked out by Dean O’Shaughnessy. 
Well, all I can say is that ke ought to have been. I viil 
now pass over the commissioner, about whom so much 
has been said and written. Let us leave him to sink into 
his native insignificance, which God knows is low enougl..” 

O’Connell’s great fame as a tribune, known and 
honoured throughout the world, who infused a new spirit 
into his countrymen, won for them one great reform, and 
humbled the proud looks of judges and officials, survives 
the melancholy tragedies of his last years. These events - e 
treated in an impartial spirit by Mr. MacDonagh. O’Con- 
nell was a consummate leader of men. Was he also a 
great master of Parliamentary tactics ? That is the vexed 
question which haunts the closing scenes: the painful 
encounter with the Young Ireland party, men whose pure 
patriotism everyone must admire not less than their great 
conception of recreating a literature of Ireland, and the 
annihilating Famine, amid which the career of the Great 
Liberator ended. 





SCOTTISH SKETCHES. 
THe LAND OF HEATHER. By Clifton Johnson. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


TRAVELLERS always develop an almost uncanny power of 
observation as soon as they leave their own coast. They 
buy a diary which begins at Calais, and thenceforth no one 
can wink in their presence without the act being discussed 
in all its bearings and the light it throws on the national 
character elaborately analysed. As soon as they come 
home again all this philosophising stops of its own accord. 
Deeds may be done in England without comment which, if 
done abroad, would find a special reporter in every wander- 
ing tourist. The stonebreaker breaks his stones; the 
labourer labours in the field or garden; the farmer drives 
his gig to market along the road; yet nothing is said or 
done ; no diaries and pencils are set going; no kodaks snap- 
shoot them. For some reason or other, it is only when 
these things are done abroad that the real inwardness and 
significance of them are divined. 

The result of this is a “want” in our literature, and 
this want no one can make good to us so well as the Ameri- 
cans, who look upon our home scenes with the inspired eye 
of the stranger, and yet speak to us in a language akin to 


London : 


our own. Mr. Clifton Johnson is an American, and he has 
undertaken to supply the want, so far at least as Scotland is 
concerned. The Land of Heather is the result. It is a 
description of Scotch village and peasant life, of 
Scotch scenery and food, written by a man to whom 
oatmeal porridge is as interesting as a bouillabaisse and a 
gillie’s kilt as mew as an Arab’s burnous. Mr. Johnson 
writes without the least affectation and without any of that 
distorting of the subject, which implies the sacrifice of truth 
to effect. He opens his reconnaissance in “the secluded 
hamlet of Drumtochty, among the hills a few miles north of 
Perth,” where he makes his home for several weeks in the 
cottage of the village shoemaker. Perhaps this first half 
of the book, with its pleasant and quietly humorous remarks 
on village life and manners, and especially the capital chap- 
ter on “The Ways of the Farm Folk,” is the best of it. 
Americans always seem to get on well with the people. 
There is an absence of all condescension, combined with a 
frankness of curiosity about them, which disarms suspicion 
and thaws reserve. The old farmer whom Mr. Johnson 
makes the subject of one of his pleasantest sketches is evi- 
dently delighted with his guest. “ Ye’re as welcome as the 
mornin’,” he declared, and when he discovered that the old 
dwelling interested me, he showed me all over it. “If I 
veesited America,” said he, “ ye’d shaw me all o’ your hoose, 
wouldn’t ye ? Well, then, I’ll lat ye see all o’ mine.” 

Later on the book somewhat changes its character. 
Mr. Johnson deserts Drumtochty and wanders at large over 
the country. He visits the most renowned and interesting 
scenes and places: Scone Palace, Edinburgh, Melrose, 
Loch Katrine, Ellen’s Island, Mull, Skye, and so on, and 
the notes become more frankly the jottings of a tourist. In 
a stay of some weeks there is time for impressions to sink 
in ; time to look a little and think a little, and by-and-bye to 
look again and think a little more, and by that time one may 
have something to say. But in the latter half of these 
Scotch experiences we are bustled along at such a pace that 
there is never any time for stopping and thinking. We have 
to put up instead with a number of historical dissertations, 
legends about old castles and clan feuds, quotations from 
the Lady of the Lake, and notes about Rob Roy and Wal- 
lace and Bannockburn and Auld Reekie and other noted 
Scotch characters, such as one generally meets with in 
guide-books. They are all very well, but they lack the 
charm of our earlier village friends. We cannot take the 
same interest in the Macgregor that we took in old Hillocks, 
the farmer, and often among scenes and names famous in 
story we find ourselves regretting the humour and the 
homely ways of secluded Drumtochty. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

THE Hippert JourNAt. Vol. II., No. 2. January, 1904. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 
PeruaPs the most striking article in the present number is 
contributed by Dr. L. R. Farnell on “ Sacrificial Com- 
munion in Greek Religion.” The article leads us to re- 
member how far we have travelled since Robertson Smith 
wrote his Religion of the Semites, how we have recovered 
from thé shock of its unfamiliar point of view, what has 
been the progress which enables us even to estimate the 
more and less valuable of the new ideas contained in that 
work. It is in religion, more than in language, that a cer- 
tain community of ideas can be shown to exist among 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples; or rather Semitic religion 
has had greater influence than Semitic speech on non- 
Semitic peoples. Mr. Farnell finds reason to believe that 
certain Christian notions would not have been altogether 
alien to the Hellenic mind; “that from the period before 
Homer downwards throughout Greek history, the concept 
of sacramental communion, whether in a non-mystic or 
mystic sense, was familiar to the Greek worshipper: it was 
not a secret of Eleusis, but found in the State religion, 
though it may not have always been clearly articulate nor 
assigned so prominent a place as it has been in the 
Churches of Christendom. It was more articulate and 
more vitalised in the semi-Hellenic mysteries of the Orphic- 
Dionysia and Attis-Cybele.” 
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Mr. Farnell also reviews a book Elcusinia: de 
quelques problémes relatifs aux Mystéeres d’Eleusis, by Le 
Comte Goblet d’Alviella (Professor in the University of 
Brussels). The reviewer, stating his own opinion, as dis- 
tinct from that of the writer, thinks that “the parallelism 
between the great Attic mysteries and the Christianity that 
silenced them must be looked for, not in these vital con- 
cepts, but generally in the religious temper of mind which 
they evoked, and specially in the ideal of Madre Dolorosa 
and in their hopes of posthumous salvation, and on the 
ritualistic side in the ideas associated with baptism, puri- 
fication, and sacrament, and in the organisation of the 
ceremonial.” Dr. Moffat deals with the contact of 
Christianity with another Aryan religion—Zoroastrianism, 
continuing an earlier paper. Here the religions touch in the 
region of eschatology and the belief in the existence of 
angels and demons. Eschatology naturally interests a region 
essentially connected with a theory of the conflict of good 
and evil powers, and in our Apocalypse, which sets 
forth in dramatic fashion episodes in such a conflict, the 
influence of Iranian conceptions is most obvious. The 
fcregoing deal with origins of Christianity: it is a later 
struggle with which Mrs. Gardner deals in her article on 
“Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic Contro- 
versy.”. Mr. Bacon continues his discussion of the 
Johannine Problem, being chiefly occupied with severing 
the “appendix” from the trunk of the Gospel, on 
the ground that it is incompatible with the unity of struc- 
ture and purpose disclosed by an examination of the main 
body of the work. He thinks that the authority of the 
chief surviving Apostle was required ‘ . to support a 
Pauline Logos doctrine, faithful to historic tradition as 
understood in Pauline circles, against an ultra-Pauline, 
Docetic dualism.” 

“Natural Theology” is represented in the current 
number by two articles, “ The Evidence of Design in the 
Elements and Structure of the Cosmos,” by W. Pepperell 
Montague, Ph.D., and “ The New Point of View in Theo- 
logy,” by the Rev. J. H. Beibitz. Mr. Beibitz’s contention 
is put very briefly and clearly, viz., that we have given up 
looking for the action of God only in the “ gaps,” and so 
escaped the necessity of deploring the gradual disappear- 
ance of those gaps, and we have learned to welcome the 
progress of knowledge which sees everywhere an orderly 
process. Mr. Montague’s paper rather suggests a flavour 
of Liebnitzian thought, which is equally rare and welcome. 
He admits candidly that the old metaphysical proofs of 
the existence of the God, if accepted, did not carry us far, 
and seems to recognise that if biology has put forward some 
truths bard to reconcile with Divine benevolence, it is 
the more incumbent on us to look to the moral nature of 
man for tokens in that direction. It looks as if philoso- 
phical theists were for a time letting “ biology” alone, and 
going back to physics and logic to adapt new scientific 
notions to their view of reality. 





A NEW ART QUARTERLY. 

The Artist Engraver, published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
describes itself as a magazine of original work, and its 
object, as set forth in a prefatory note by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, is to illustrate the renewed interest and activity in 
such work among creative artists of the day. Made up in 
the form of a portfolio, this first number contains five de- 
tached plates: an etching by Professor Legros, a woodcut 
in two tints by Mr. C. H. Shannon, an engraving on copper 
by Mr. William Strang, a lithograph by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
and an etching by Mr. D. Y. Cameron. “The banks of 
the Somme, near Amiens,” by the first named, is a beautiful 
subject and a fair impression; Mr. Pennell’s “ The Wind- 
mills ” has genuine charm, and Mr. Cameron’s “ A Norman 
Village” is an excellent example of the etcher’s virile work. 
The other two, the woodcut of “ August” and the copper 
engraving of “ The Wine Drinkers,” belong to more special 
forms of art, but so far as can be seen, they are representa- 
tive of their authors. And the price that one is asked to 
pay for these five plates is seven and sixpence! Without 





knowing the editorial arrangements, it seems impossible for 
the periodical to be sold at so low a figure and reap a com- 
mercial success. The plates are such, perhaps, that a 
collector with an eye mainly to “ states” might distrust ; 
but for those with sufficient love of beautiful things to dis- 
regard thé chances of the auction room, the opportunity of 
acquiring these impressions at a cest ridiculously below 
what they would pay at an exhibition or a dealer’s shop is 
not one to be lost. If the quality is maintained, the new 
venture should command a big public. 





“SCHOOL,” NO. 1. 
January, 1904. London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle-streets 6d. net. 


THIs new magazine is intended to be a monthly record of 
educational thought and progress, and obviously intends to 
deal with its particular subject in a catholic spirit. The 
first number leads us to suppose that, on the whole, the 
magazine will not give most of its attention to those dis- 
tinct educational institutions, supposed to be characteristi- 
cally English, the two senior Universities and the public 
schools. Indeed, the inorganic character of our English 
non-system of education will set a difficult task before the 
editors of a magazine of this kind. So far as it succeeds in 
correcting our English spirit of letting things grow, instead 
of overhauling them and testing them from time to time by 
a scientific appeal to first principles, it will do good service. 
We gather that it will pay all due attention to the theory 
of education, as witness (1) its valedictory article on Her- 
bert Spencer ; (2) the article on the “ Training of Teachers,” 
by Professor John Adams, University of London; (3) the 
spirit of Lord Avebury’s reminiscences of his Eton days, in 
which he does not fail to press home the unfavourable 
atmosphere of the more august public schools to boys with 
a taste for physical science ; (4) the impressions and results 
of the “ Mosely Commission” as recorded by one of its 
members, the Rev. T. L. Papillon. 

We also notice a suggestive article on “ High Schools 
for Girls,” by Miss Burstall, the head mistress of the Man- 
chester High School, and a causerie on Professor Saints- 
bury’s Loci Critici, on the writer of which the Professor's 
irresponsible humour seems to jar a little. The reviews 
proper are very practical, the most prominent referring ta 
a number of new text-books on geometry, grouped under the 
heading “ Euclid’s Rivals.” 


ScHoorL, No. 1. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
W ith Portraits. In 3 Volumes, Svo, 42s. net. 


VOLS 1. and Il. NOW READY. 
A HISTORY OF 


MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT PAUL. 
Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net each. 


Daily News.—“ That they are written by Mr. Paul is but to say that they are 
brilliantly written. There is not a dull chapter in the whole; the pages glitter 
and sparkle like a jeweller's shop window. . Mr. Paul has a story to tell of 
profound and far-reaching interest, and he tells it ‘with a capacity for marshalling 
facts, a judgment of men and things, an emphasis upon the matters of great 
import, which make this narrative a w ork of more than transitory interest. 


HIGHWAYS S AND BY EWAYS SERIES. New VOL. 


SUSSEX. 


: By E. V. LUCAS. 
With Illustrations by Freperick L. GricGs. Extra Crown 8vo, 
With fiat back and gilttop. 6s. [ Tuesday. 


THOMAS HARDY ’S DRAMA. 


THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in Three Parts, Nineteen 
Acts, and One Hundred and Thirty Scenes. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part First. Crowa 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


In 5 Volumes. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. New SERIES. 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo0, gilt top. 2s. net. 


NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 
The Complete Poetical Works of 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


With Memoir and Notes, &c, 
_ By W. M. ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
February Numbers now ready. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 





Price Is, Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Price Is. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s,4d, Annual Subscription, post free, 16s, 
The February Number contains : 

IN THE ALPS ON A MOTOR BICYCLE. 
PENNELL. Pictures by the Author. 

THACKERAY’S FRIENDSHIP WITH AN 
FAMILY.—IV. Unpublished Letters. 

ROMAN VILLAS, By EpitaH WHartTon. 

THE SEA-WOLF.—II. By Jack Lonpon, Author of ‘* The 
Call of the Wild,” &c. 


And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & co., Limited, London. 


By JosEepu 


AMERICAN 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


37th Year, Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pg AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7— ROME, 








T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS, 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. An Ex- 
posure of many Popular Delusions 
regarding Sleep. By JoHN BIGELow, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE MAGYARS. 
All about Budapest. By T. BERKELEY 
SMITH. With Coloured Frontispiece and 66 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 
THE BEST PLAYS OF JOHN DRY- 
DEN. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by GEORGE SAINTsSBURY. (2 vols.) Me »rmaid 
Series. (Thin paper edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
each net. Leather, 3s. 6d. each net. 
A complete list of the Volumes in the Mer- 
maid Series, new thin paper edition, will be 
sent free on application. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 
By Avucustus Jressopp, D.D. New Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By the Right Hon. JoHN Mor.ey, M.P. roth 
Thousand of the Popular Edition. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE: 
A Manual for Advocates and Agita- 
tors. By GeorGe JAcoB HOLYOAKE. Paper 
Covers, ls, net. (7th Edition.) 


THE BRIGHTWEN SERIES. (5 vols.) 


A New Reprint of the Popular Edition, Cloth, 
2s. each. 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness. More 


about Wild Nature. 
House and Garden. Glimpses into 
Plant Life. In Birdland with Field 
Glass and Camera. 


Inmates of My 


Second Large Impression. 


BY HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 


THROUGH SORROW’S GATES. A 
Le — Wintry Heath, Green Cloth 
al oe Ss 


“It would be difficult to mention anything in recent 
fiction to rival this splendidly masculine work of a writer 
who is COMPARABLE WITH EVEN MR. THOMAS 
HARDY in his deep knowledge ot, and true sympathy 
with, the people of the soil. "—Datly Mail. 


Second Large Impression. 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


THE MIS-RULE OF THREE. A Story 
of Love, Mystery, and Adventure. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Florence Warden's best book since her famous 
** House on the Marsh.” 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
et “hel COSTELLO. Red Cloth Library, 





* his story, which relates the adventures of an Irish 
Girl, is the last that was written by Mrs. Alexander, and 
is the outcome of her own early reminiscences. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


THYRA VARRICK. A Thrilling Tale 


of the Forty-Five and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, Red Cloth Library, 6s 


ape | scenes of action mingle in this book with a 
moving and enthralling love story. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, £.¢. 


NEW G/- NOVELS. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Tuts is the time of year when the shareholding classes of 
the community sit at the feet of their chairmen and receive 
practical enlightenment on the course of business. The 
railway companies have begun their meetings, and the 
bankers are in full blast. Neither of these important in- 
dustries has a very cheerful tale to tell, though both of 
them could, if the proverbial modesty of chairmen did not 
prevent them, claim credit for having come through a very 
difficult period in a manner which is, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory. This is particularly true in the case of the 
bankers. During the greater part of last year the financial 
ice was uncomfortably thin ; and it was only because every- 
body sat as tight as wax and kept their hair on their head 
that the community escaped catastrophe. It was all the 
effect of the war, of course, but, since the City has grasped 
this fact sufficiently to rub it into the author of the war 
when he was conveniently forgetting it at the Guildhall, 
there is little need to emphasise this point further. 





It is generally acknowledged that the chief credit for 
the success with which the difficulties of the half year were 
surmounted is due to the Bank of England, which took a 
firm line all the time, held the market up tight, and, to the 
surprise of all concerned, got through a very trying autumn 
without putting its official rate above 4 per cent. This it 
did largely by means of an interesting new departure, 
namely, by entering the bullion market on various occa- 
sions as a buyer of bar gold instead of pursuing its old 
policy of merely waiting till the price of bars fell to a point 
at which holders had no choice but to bring them to the 
Bank and sell them at its statutory price, 77s. 9d. per oz. 
But though the Bank of England was the chief agent in the 
salvation of the situation, there can be no doubt that the 
support given to it by the outside banks was loyal and in- 
valuable ; they enforced liquidation by reducing loans and 
managed to do so without causing panic—though it was 
touch and go at the beginning of September—and they 
kept, on the whole, a higher proportion of cash to liabili- 
ties, genuinely, and apart from “ window-dressing,” with 
the satisfactory result that at the end of the year the 
amount that had to be borrowed from the Bank by the 
market in order to” create an appearance of financial de- 
cency was by many millions less than the huge amount of 
fictitious credit so created at the end of 1902. 





How far the community had been misled by politi- 
cians and magnates is only too clear from the reviews of 
the year given by the various chairmen in their speeches. 
Mr. Arthur Kean, addressing the shareholders of the 
London City and Midland Bank, reminded them that the 
year had opened “ with a hope that they would reap the 
fruits of peace by benefits derived from a reduction of taxa- 
tion, less stringency in the money market, more buoyancy 
in the stock markets, increased traffics on railways, and 
large imports of gold from South Africa. It was true 
that there had been a reduction in the income-tax, but there 
had not been that reduction in the National Debt fore- 
shadowed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” It is 
indeed but too true; but then the Chancellor relied on the 
validity of the famous bargain between Mr. Chamberlain 
and the magnates, by which it was agreed that Great Bri- 
tain was to guarantee a loan to the Transvaal, which was 
promptly and punctually done, and the Transvaal was 
to contribute 30 millions to the cost of the war, the first 
instalment of which the magnates promised to raise (bor- 
rowing it, of course, in London, and saddling the Transvaal 
with it as debt) in February of this year. And now it is 
announced that this financial operation is postponed ; and 
the announcement discreetly says nothing as to the date on 
which it may be expected to resurrect: perhaps the pro- 
mised debate in the House of Commons on the subject of 
Chinese labour may have some effect on the question as 
to whether it will ever be heard of any more. 


M. Felix Schuster, addressing the shareholders of the 
Union of London and Smith’s Bank, was, on the whole, in 
a cheerful frame of mind. He expressed a hope that 
when the Sinking Fund came into full play again “ Consols 
would very soon recover their position as the premier 
security of the world, especially as the amount now held in 
borrowed money must be very considerably reduced and a 
great deal of the floating stock had passed into the hands 
of the investor.” He stated his opinion that the large issues 
of gilt-edged securities had probably been the cause of the 
falling off in the amount of the bankers’ deposits all over 
the country, but, on the other hand, he pointed out that the 
production of gold in South Africa was again steadily in- 
creasing and in 1903 amounted to about 80 per cent. of the 
maximum production of. the time before the war, and alto- 
gether seemed to take a cheerful view of the prospects, 
barring war in the Far East. 





The Home Railway market did not like the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company’s dividend, but was surely 
unreasonable on the point after the terribly bad time that 
the cotton trade has experienced, and considering the com- 
pensation that the company has had to provide on account 
of accidents; but the Great Central and South-Western’s 
announcements were more cheering, and _ chairmen’s 
speeches have given evidence of the application of alert 
intelligence to the problems of the hour. The Great 
Eastern has discovered that it competes, indirectly, with 
the lines that serve the South Coast, and is going to make 
the East Coast watering places more accessible by means 
of fast trains to Yarmouth and Lowestoft without a stop. 
Also it is going to start a service of road motor-cars be- 
tween Lowestoft and Southwold. The Brighton Railway 
board is giving its earnest attention to the problem of com- 
peting, by means of electrification, with the tramways, but 
the question of capital outlay is naturally a serious one 
under present conditions. The chairman, however, was 
naturally well pleased with the manner in which the difficul- 
ties of the last half year had been met and as to the pro- 
spects of the present year ; “ the fact of their having no Bill 
to promote before Parliament, no opposition of a serious 
nature to combat, and no likelihood of having to raise 
additional capital were distinctly favourable circum- 
stances.” 





The City of Wellington, Mr. Seddon’s capital, is 
offering some 4 per cent. Debentures at 96, the British 
Electric Traction Company (Mr. Garcke’s octopus) invites 
subscriptions for £250,000 4% per cent. Second Deben- 
ture stock at par, and Edmundson’s Electricity Corpora- 
tion is offering, to its shareholders only, 20,000 £5 6 per 
cent. Preference shares at 5%. An issue is expected on 
behalf of the British Westinghouse Company, and it is 
whispered that the L.C.C. will want a large amount soon 
—in 3% per cent. stock at par, they say. 

JANUS. 











THE BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 
BEVERAGE FOR 1904. 


Delicious to the taste—easily digested, readily 
assimilated — nourishing and sustaining — and 
very economical. 
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